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te” TO THE FRIENDS OF THE LITERARY 
WORLD.—We take this opportunity, at an early period 
of the new year of the Literary World, to call the atten- 
tion of country subscribers to the terms upon which it is 
issued, to remind them that a prompt payment of all ar- 
rearages, with the sabseription for the current volume, 
will save the proprietors the expense and inconvenience 
of a resort to the usual protracted methods of eollecting 
such petty debts, scattered over so wide a region. To in- 
dividual subscribers of a Journal like the Literary World, 
the remittance of the small sum of three dollars, sooner 
or later, can be of but little consequence, while the aggre- 
gate of such examples of punctuality or neglect, must be 
evidently to us an affair of very considerable consequence, 
As we trust every subscriber to our Journal is a friend to 
the enterprise, who feels a personal interest in its pros- 
perity as an organ of the whole country, and of every 
literary man or interest in it, when occasion arises ; and 
as we trust our friends are pleased with our increased ex- 


ertions to render the paper, in advance of the public sup- | j 


port, of interest in many ways—we may confidently com- 
mend the Literary World to a more than ordinary share of 
their sympathies. Our list is composed of persons of pro- 
perty, influence, and literary reputation, any of whom has 
itin his power to extend the circulation of the Journal 
among his friends, or in his neighborhood. As we feel 
the Literary World has some claim upon those interested 
in its objects, from the large sums hitherto expended upon 
it, and the contributions of many writers of eminence ; 
and as this good will is frequently acknowledged sponta- 
neously from the highest sources, in letters to the editors, 
it may not be thought amiss in us to ask (what is often 
asked by the publishers of periodicals) that every sub- 
seriber or friend of the paper should interest himself in 
procuring for us the names of new subscribers, and that 
Particularly at the present time, while every increase of 
Support enables us to make the journal still more valuable 
and lay the foundation of a solid and permanent pros. 
perity. We are doing all in our power, assisted by writers 
of acknowledged authority, to render the Literary World 
wi adinel and complete Belles Lettres Journal, which 
- be welcomed by every person of refined and cultivat- 

tastes in the country. Qur resources, both native and 


foreign, enable us to this. 
both in the promise The recent additions, 


more active in the peculiar Literary Departments, in ear- 
iy Reviews, and the exclusive publication of proof sheets 

important publications, learned correspondence, the 
Proceedings of sucieties, &c., much has been added, in 
st Papers, Essays, Sketches of Manners, Unique 





secure these departments in their perfection, a liberal sup- 
port is needed from the public. Will not our friends 
throughout the country bear this in mind, and let the fact 
that they do so be immediately perceptible on our mail 
and subscription books ? 

To the Publishers and Booksellers, while we make am- 
ple acknowledgment of the substantial aid which they 
have rendered the Literary World, we would commend 
the paper to their continued and increased support. Its 
interests might be greatly extended by them—both in its 
subscription list and advertising columns. The indepen- 
dence of the Journal of all publishing control, its pages 
being open as an organ of communication with the public 
for the whole trade ; the impartiality which has steadily 
marked its articles; warrant this appeal. To the book 
publisher the value of a newspaper like the present is 
obvious—it equalizes the operations of trade, by affurding 
a common medium where the interests of all may be 
simultaneously presented. On this account and on others, 
as we have reason to know, it is valued by the Trade. 
We ask a warm and cordial co-operation, confident that 
we shall then have the opportunity to reciprocate any 
good services which may be rendered to us now. It 
would seem ungenerous in us, while in the personal 
vein, not to say something of the kind attentions the 
Literary World is continually receiving from the News- 


In this pause the author of the History of 
Civilization speaks. 

His essay provokes at once sadness and 
hope. With that weariness of the soul with 
which one must contemplate the wreck of a 
battle-field, the mangled dying and dead, youth 
and manhood mingled with age in one com- 
mon extinction, do we walk among the scatter- 
ed fragments of the body politic from which 
the huge misshapen Frankenstein of Socialism 
stalks forth as from the charnel-house. Sad is 
the wreck of an individual, sadder the ruin of 
a family, saddest of all the overthrow of a 
State. Melancholy, indeed, is it to be remind- 
ed, while contemplating the grandeur of na- 
tional existence, of the humble conditions on 
which it rests; to be told of its failure from 
the violation of that law which must govern 
the meanest of its members; to see it perish 
by fraud, or bankruptcy, or vice—by those fail- 





|ings which we contemn in individuals ; to have 
\the covering, the robe of state stripped from 
human nature in its aggregate pride and glory 


| to exhibit beneath, the weak, naked, misera- 


paper Press. We are not insensible of the good will or’ ble, sinning son of Adam! Nations, no more 
our fellow laborers ; gratefully do we estimate both the | than individuals, are exempt from law. King 


kind and manner of their compliments, the more valuable 
from being unsolicited, and at times from unexpected 
quarters, We assure our friends that their courtesies are 
not unnoticed or forgotten. 

February 10, 1849. 





M. GUIZOT’S “DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE.” 


Our readers will gladly welcome the ex- 
hibition of the principles of governments, the 
divine laws of human existence set forth 
M. Guizot in his timely pamphlet on 
“Democracy in France,” which is worthy not 
only to arrest the attention of France, but of 
every country in the world, and of every think- 
man or citizen, be he found where he may. 
It is not often that great truths are told with 
such an emphasis. Fortunately for humanity, 
Revolution is not an everyday teacher. But 
when the follies of men have heaped up the 
avenging monument of their weakness and 
wickedness in the misshapen but gigantic 
structure of a disorganized va lesson is 
taught for centuries*which it is the wisdom of 
men not to forget. This lesson the French 
Revolution of the past year is now teaching. 
Woe to those, people or individuals who 
not learn it. 

There is but one man through whom the 
Oracle could speak. When Guizot, amazed 
and humbled, landed on the shores of England, 
there were not wanting those who looked to 
him, amidst the general perplexity and even 
the derision of many, as the one who from 
character and experience, sagacity and station, 
should solve the strange mystery. Days passed 
on, each prolific in events; days so crowded 
with great events that there was little pause 
for reflection. Hurried disasters made the 
wisest the friends of expedients. Through 
farce and tragedy the nation went headlong on ; 
the changes of ages in the natural course of 
events were compressed into weeks—the stern 
inflexible ruler, the philosophic exponent of the 
French monarchy was silent—digesting may- 
hap in bitterness his cruel experience. But 
the still small voice of thought comes at last, 
when the whirlwind and the storm are over. 


| hor people are infallible. One event happeuet 
|to them all. The hope is, the old hope of life 
| which has rescued many a soul, that where 
there is virtue to perceive, there is strength to 
remedy the evil. 

M. Guizot does not detain us with facts re- 
specting the late administration, with the un- 
happy reflections of weak minds over what 
actually was or what might have been done. 
He leaves that to the Historian of an after day. 
He occupies himself with principles, immuta- 
ble, which lie under the facts of all govern- 
ments, which are vital in despotic Russia, 
Constitutional England, or Republican Ame- 
rica—nay under that other Monarchy, the type 
and adumbration of all States, the title of 
which a fine old English Politician once conse- 
crated in a treatise written in a prison, even 
noble Sir John Eliot’s “ Monarcuy or Man.” 

A schoolmaster gives 2 boy a flogging, and 
by way of memento of the transaction, the 
aphorism—* There is no Royal road to learn- 
ing!” Revolution and anarchy teach the same 
lesson to nations. Devise what you will, vote 
what you may, champion, and electioneer, and 
play the orator till your voice is hoarse—you 
cannot alter the facts of life. Nature will not 
be hurried by the most glorious examples. 
You must wait her time and work in her own 
way; you can do nothing against her. Red 
caps will not make liberty, however high they 
may be thrown into the air, or fraternity how- 
ever loudly yelled, peace—France desires to be 
republican, has democratic instincts, but 
France must wait patiently. “He that will 
have a cake out of the wheat, must tarry the 
grinding.” France. “Have 1 not tarried?” 
“ Ave, the grinding; but you must tarry the 
bolting.” France. “Have I not tarried?” 
“ Aye, the bolting; but you must tarry the 
leavening.” France. “ Still have I tarried.”— 
“ Aye, to the leavening; but here’s yet in the 
word—hereafter, the kneading, the making of 
the cake, the heating of the oven, and the 
baking; nay, you must stay the cooling too, or 
you may chance to burn your lips.” 

M. Guizot prefaces his Essay, it is not a 
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History or an Apology, with the remark—* I] be choice in action, and the ruler must decide 
venture to believe that nothing will be fuund for good or evil, order or disorder. 

in the following pages which bears the impress' “ Of the Democratic Republic” is the title 
of my personal situation,” nobly adding, of Chapter III. One of the opening sentences 
“ while events of such magnitude are passing | has the force of an axiom. 

before his eyes, a man who did not forget him- | 


self would deserve to be for ever forgotten.” | <_ Ort. 9 sepehiiens goraeuenent baie pe: yer 


& ; ion, the ies, th t. 
The proof of this is in the fact that this oe mga ming it ae Ae ay me py a 
may be read (a few specialties omitted) with |jege. It must satisfy both the general and perma- 


as much profit in, in fact is as much adapted nent wants of human society, and the particular 
to, this country, as to France itself. |wants of the particular community which it is 
The first chapter asks the question, “ What | called to govern.” 


is the source of the prevalent evi! ?” and the | Of the present French, so styled Democratic 
answer is or may be interpreted, an insane | Republic, M. Guizot has little hope. He thus 


reverence for a visionary, unconstitutional, | y..cribes its political phase after finding it 
ungoverned, and ungovernable Democracy, the | wanting in ted dlewitnie’ of Social Order. . 


terrorof a name, itis the vague idea of an | 
“J pass over the name she assumes ; I turn to 


pg cam roy liberty, honorably ambitious as | lea 7 we fae tamara em te 
t desires freedom, necessarily grovelling and | ne political ideas she prociaims as laws for the go- 
unjust as it spurns restraint. It is a Feast, | Vernment of the etate: 0 far from diminishing my 
which M. Guizot thinks always in fermenta- | ®xiety, these serve but to menublie it. For if the 
tion in every state, and in Chapter II. he in-| — —_ a arene es et or 
quires, “ What is the duty of Government with | '° 0©@* ‘he Inscription of social war, iis 


respect to Democracy ?” in the resolution of | *°°"* to: me 0 leed direstiy to nevelatiqonary des- 


ey : i find in it no distinct . d 
which we have these preliminary considera. at a Ny iam et ay eptrne  H 


| procal control ; no solid ramparts, under the shelter 
“ There are men whom this fearful struggle does | of which various rights and interests can take 
not alarm: they have full confidence in human na- | '00t and flourish in safety ; no organization of gua- 
ture. According to them, if left to itself, its pro- rantees ; no balance of sonnet in the centre of the 
is towards good : all the evils of society arise | State and at the head of government—nothing but 
rom governments which debase men by violence | Single motive force and various wheels ; a master 
or corrupt them by fraud: liberty—iiberty for |@md his agents; nothing between the personal 
everybody and everything—liberty will almost al- | liberty of the citizens and the bare will of the nu- 
ways suffice to enlighten or to control the wills of | ™eTical majority: the principal of despotism, check - 
men, to prevent evil or to cure it: a little govern- | €d by the right of insurrection. 
ment—the least possible—may be allowed for the| « The Social Republic,” the subject of 
Pea ma of extreme disorder and the control of | Chapter IV., hardly needed analysis. It has 
= ie uephectps st La Sineaerl Bees pretty effectually analysed itself; but the occa- 
ing of all dread of the triumph of evil in man or in gr oe ast ay 5 mi prs of 
—_ There ta, they sng na-gneh Sing 98. ne- We late next the inquiry, What are the 
Age er v> 
and. nesenenty. and, singe ne hamee Saale real and essential elements of society in 


tion is bad in itself; it becomes so, only when it - 4 : : 
does not attain the end after which it aspires—it is France ?”—the resolution of which is appli- 
cable to all countries. 


“ torrent which overflows its banks when obstructed. 

society were organized in such a manner that) « Jf we examine every form of human society 

20 of yap yaar bh ye my noe oy Ver throughout all ages and countries—whatever be 
rece tisfaction, evil would disap- : ; Pint f 
£. atte woeld idihwll oa enitania Ge the variety of their organization, government, ex 


‘ : . tent, or duration, or of the kind and degree of 
of humanity, harmoniously combine to produce s0- | civilization to which they have attained—we shall 


c find three t of social position always funda- 
“The former of these speculators misunder- | mentally Ai georhed though under very different 
stand man ; the latter misunderstand man, and deny forms and very differently distributed. 
a “1. Men living on the income of their property, 
whether in land or capital, without seeking to in- 
crease it by their own labor ; 
“2. Men occtpied in increasing by their own 
labor the property, whether in land or capital, 
which they possess ; 


“ Let any man dive into his own heart and ob- 
serve himself with attention. If he have the 
power to look, and the will to see, he will behold, 
with a sort of terror, the incessant wamwaged by 
the good and evil dispositions within him—reason 
and caprice, duty and 


ion ; in short, to call| "",, eo lh : ( 
them all by their comprehensive names, good and a Men living by their labor without land or 
evii. We contemplate with anxiety the outward |?" 


troubles and vicissitudes of human life; but what 
should we feel if we could behold the inward vicis- 
situdes, the troubles of the human soul ?—if we | 
could see how many dangers, snares, enemies, 
combats, victories, and defeats can be crowded into 
a day—an hour? I do not say this to discourage 
man, nor to humble or undervalue his free will. 
He is called upon to Conquer in the battle of life, 
and the honor of the conquest belongs to his free 
will. But victory is impossible, and defeat cer- 
tain, if he has not a just conception and a pro- | 
found feeling of his dangers, his weaknesses, and | 
his need of assistance. ‘To believe that the free | 
will of man tends to good, and is of itself sufficient | 


2 Seeger tish Ph corm a an immeasurable igno- | in the midst of nature. 


It is the error of pride ; an yanis and his desires, but tastes deeply i 
. “ v ply implanted 
error which tends to destroy both moral and poli in his nature. For his family, it creates that do- 


tical order; which enfeebles the government of | mestic country called home, with all the livi 
communities no less than the government of the sympathies pt J all the fature hopes and sttdecks 
inward man. which people it. And whilst property in land is 
The duty, then, of Government, is resist-| more consonant than any other to the nature of man, 
ance to evil; where there is power there must | it also affords a field of activity the most favorable 


But the passion fur landed proprietorship is 
dominant in France. How beautifully is the 
morality of this condition evolved in the fol- 


lowing passage. 
PROPERTY IN LAND. 


“ Movable property, or capital, may procure a 
man all the advantages of wealth ; but re ce 
land gives him much more than this. It gives hi 
a place in’ the domain of the world—it unites his 
life to the life which animates all creation. Money 
is an instrument by which man can procure the 
satisfaction of his wants and his desires. Landed 
property is the establishment of man as sovereign 
It satisfies not only his 
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_ ——_ 
to his moral development, the most suited jo in. 
spire a just sentiment of his nature and his power, 
In almost all the other trades or professions, wh,. 
ther commercial or scientific, success appears to 
depend solely on himself—on his talents, addres 
prudence, and vigilance. In agricultural life, m., 
is constantly in the presence of God, and of hi, 
power. Activity, talents, prudence, and vigilayc, 
are as necessary here as elsewhere to the success oj 
his labors, but they are evidently no less insufficiey, 
than they are necessary. It is God who rules th» 
seasons and the temperature, the sun and the raip 
and all those phenomena of nature which detenni,, 
the success or the failure of the labors of man oy 
the soil which he cultivates. There is no pride 
which can resist this dependence, no address which 
can escape it. Nor is it only a sentiment of by. 
mility as to his power over his own destiny which 
is thus inculeated upon man ; he learns also trap. 
quillity and patience. He cannot flatter himsl 
that the most ingenious inventions or the most res. 
less activity will insure his success ; when he has 
done all that depends upon him for the cultivation 
and the fertilization of the soil, he must wait with 
resignation, The more profoundly we examine the 
situation in which man is placed by the possession 
and cultivation of the soil, the more do we discover 
how rich it is in salutary lessons to his reason, and 
benign influences on his character. Men do no: 
analyse these facts, but they have an_ instinctive 
sentiment of them, which powerfully contributes to 
that peculiar respect in which they hold property in 
land, and to the preponderance which that kind of 
property enjoys over every other. This preponder- 
ance is a natural, legitimate, and salutary fact, 
which, especially in a great country, society x 
large has a strong interest in recognising and re- 
specting.’” 

The vindication of labor which ensues we 
must reserve for another week. 

M. Guizot, not a whit insensible to the 
struggles of the Democratic principle, thinks 
there are some remains of “ the Legitimist 
party, or the party attached to the monarchy 
of 1830,”"—in fact the great bourgeoisie, he 
thinks, are of this allegiance; while all out. 
side are more or less “ one great Anarchical 


rt 7 
ee The Political Conditions of social peace in 
France,” are in M. Guizot’s view a Constit 
tional Government—with its diverse represents- 
tions, checks, adjustments—the system 0! 
England and our own. 
he Moral Conditions involve the oli 
groundwork of that plain and simple duty 0! 
man once written on tables of stone, sti! 
legible in the human heart, for which science 
puts up landmarks, Divinity utters her voice, 
which Nature asserts despotically—“ Humbie 
thyself that thou mayst be exalted.” M. Guizo! 
quotes Pascal for this; but he might have 
iven higher authority. ‘The Moral powers 
fon which France has hope are The Family, 
the Political Spirit (getting educated every 
day), and the Church. 


THE FAMILY. 

“ Among the foremost, are the domestic set! 
mentsand morals. The Family is now, more tha 
ever, the first element and the last rampart of society. 
Whilst, in general society, everything becomes 
more and more mobile, personal, and transient, |t § 
in domestic life that the demand for permanency, 
and the feeling of the necessity of sacrificing 
present to the future, are indestructible. It 1s 
domestic life that the ideas and the virtues whicb 
form a counterpoise to the excessive and ungove™ 
ed movement excited in the great centres of civil- 
zation, are formed. The tumult of business a4 
pleasure, temptation and strife, which reigns 1n 0“ 
great cities, would soon throw the whole of socit') 
into a deplorable state of ferment and diseolu'i, 
if domestic life, with its calm activity, its permane"! 
interests, and its fixed property, did not oppose 
barriers throughout the country to the restles 
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waves of this stormy sea. It is in the bosom of 
domestic life, and under its influences, that private, 
the basis of public, morality is most securely main- 
tained. There too,and in our days there almost 
exclusively, the affections of our nature,—friend- 
ship, gratitude, and self-devotion,—all the ties 
which unite hearts in the sense of a common des- 
tiny, grow and flourish. The time has been when, 
under other forms of society, these private affec- 
tions found a place in public life ; when devoted 
attachments strengthened political connexions. 
These times are past, never to return. In the vast 
and complicated and ever-moving society of our 
days, general interests and principles, the senti- 
ments of the masses, and the combinations of par- 
ties, have the entire possession and direction of 
public life. ‘The private affections are ties too 
delicate to exercise any powerful influence over the 
conflicts of that pitilessfield. But it is never with- 
out serious injury that one of the vital elements of 
human nature is upreoted out of any of the fields 
of human action; and the complete absence of 
tender and faithful attachments in that almost ex- 
clusive domain of abstract ideas and general or sel- 
fish interests, has robbed political life of a noble or- 
nament and a great source of strength. It is of 
incaleulable importance to society that there should 
be some safe retreat in which the affectionate dis- 
positions—I would almost say passions—of the 
heart of man may expand in freedom ; and that, 
occasionally emerging from that retreat, they may 
exhibit their presence and their power by some 
beautiful examples in that tumultuous region of po- 
litics in which they are so rarely found. But these 
social virtues must be nursed in the bosom of do- 
mestic life ; these social affections must spring from 
family affections. Home, the abode of stability 
and morality, also contains the hearth at which all 
our affections and all our self-devotion are kindled ; 
it is in the circle of the Family that the noblest 
parts of our nature find satisfactions they would 
seek for else in vain ; it is from that circle that, 
when circumstances demand, they can go forth to 
adorn and bless society.” 

We quote a portion of the finely thought 
reflections on 

THE CHURCH. 

“Tt is peculiar to religion that she has a language 
for every individual ; a language which all can un- 
derstand, the high as well as the humble, the happy 
as well as the unhappy ; and that she ascends or 
descends, without an effort, into every rank and re- 
gion of society. And it is one of the admirable 
features of the constitution of the Christian church, 


principles of lay supremacy and freedom of 
thought have definitively triumphed in modern Pas 


ing current of ideas 
events which flows on through all diversities, 
obstacles, and cag agg same direction, at 
raga Madrid, 5 , and Vienna, no less 


Phage wise is the spirit of the following on 
oa use of these powers, whatever may be 
oi ir py nF is a remark of constant ap- 

“We cannot treat with great moral forces as if 
they were mercenary and suspected auxiliaries. 
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They exist by themselves, with their natural merits | writes to the latter of “ his chief fault and bad 
= defects, their unavoidable benefits and dangers. | inclination, a fondness for hunting and fishing 
picicading to be clther their daves oe dei tyrane,| —-2tt 1 o8F moet reverend fathers at Halle ob- 
without giving up everything to tiem, but also hee thar tl h wim) bins vice, I ie -~ ven 
without trying to withhold their just portion. The | -© aoe ey ne oe of | Pets 
religioas, the domestic, and the political spirit are - hts town, under the name 0 — 
more than ever beneficent, more than ever neces- W eiser, before he causes much trouble or — 
sary, in our society. Neither social tranquillity, nor | P!aint. There he may obey the drum if he 
stability, nor order can dispense with their co-opera- | Will not follow the spirit of God. y prayers 
tion. Seek then that co-operation with sincerity ; | Will follow him, and if his soul on } is saved, 
receive it with a good grace, and resign yourselves | be he in what condition he may, I shall be 
to pay the price of it. content. I well know what Satan wishes for 

“ Societies, no more than individuals, are ex-|me and mine.” The sagacity of the parent 
empted from the necessity of purchasing advantages | was not mistaken. Peter was in hot water at 
by efforts and sacrifices.” the University ; he struck his tutor ina pub- 

The conclusion is hopeful for France, but | !i¢ procession, and fled, enlisting in a regiment 
with a few words of melancholy. Less than|f, Dragoons. An anecdote connected with 
thisa banished statesman could hardly utter. | this circumstance is worth repeating. 


“ The world has seen great and illustrious com- i —— oe a ‘ 
munities reduced to this deplorable condition ; in-| , “ The precise length of time he remained with 
capable of supporting any legal and energetic | this regiment the writer has no means of ascer- 
liberty, or any regular and stable government ; con- | taining. He must, however, have fully upheld the 
demned to interminable and sterile political oscilla- | Ct*tacter he had gained at the University, as ap- 
tions, from the various shades and forms of anarchy | is « from = peta saree aa esc orm 
to the equally various forms of despotism. For a | “™S Tegiment, related by himsei, and sili p “ 
heart capable of any feeling of pride or dignity, I | ed as a family tradition. Ten or eleven years 
cannot conceive a more cruel suffering than to be nen ne none of heen ere ge ——, - 
bo j h : ; ; at action eneral Nutiue col 
vat iylige psa a yn Diag gallery Pe | brigade of Virginians, which with Weedon’s was 
prospects of religion. The joys and the ‘sacrifices, | t2town forward at the close of that hardfought day, 
the labors and the glories of public life exist no t© Tepel the victorious advance of the enemy, and 
more.” give time to our shattered columns to retreat. The 
' struggle was at the point of the bayonet, and it so 
We have now hastily run over the chief | happened that this very regiment, dismounted, was 
points of this Essay, than which we have had | one of those opposed to Muhlenberg’s command. 
nothing more memorable in political and social ‘The General, mounted upon a white horse, tall and 
wisdom since the writings of Edmund Burke. commanding in his figure, was very conspicuous at 
The reader cannot have failed to have felt the | the head of his men, leading on the long line of 
force of truths, which, like all products of the Continentals ; when the contending parties came 
master mind, rise above the immediate occa- | "©" enough to be recognised, many of the older 
sion into the region of man’s moral nature. = teeny | arenes ars ' aw od ee 

* H membered their former comrade, an © cry ran 
On that on sgt yin a ale along their astonished ranks, ‘ Hier kommt teufel 
preg soe ye a Seager st tee OF | Piet " (Here comes Devil Pete).” 

e fortunes of his illustrious minister, ma rem ; 
become matters of fable, “ alms for oblivion ;” th % soar clecind Bs pivdey sist hg 
but the human nature vindicated, above the | paket dee x 
violence of selfish Assassins, will endure, ani. nce in the regiment, procured his discharge, 
mated in its virtues by this his memorable 2% carried him home to America. Nature 
Testimony. had intended him for a soldier, but he listened 

to the counsels of his father, and was ordained 
REVOLUTIONARY BIOGRAPHY. a minister. Subsequently, to hold certain 

; : ecclesiastical privileges in Virginia, he pro- 
The Life of Major General Muhlenberg, of the ceeded to London for Episcopal ordination, 

Revolutionary Army. By Henry A. Muhlen-| and was ordained at the same time with the 

berg. Phila.: Carey & Hart. 1849. | futare Bishop White, priest, by the Bishop of 
One of the most honorable families founded in| London. His journal mentions, as a matter of 
America is that which looks back to its head | course, what would be a matter for comment 
Ria AP lg heal gl Aabealg Fir 

u rg, who, in the year theatre to witness ck. 
1741, left his native country, to accept the ap- | The preliminary struggles of the Revolution 
intment ef Missionary to the Lutherans of broke out. Muhlenberg ~ by the one 
ennsylvania. He brought with him a force | Patrick Henry, and when the time came for 
of character, a simple piety, and a thorough | action he raised a magne 5 sayy pone 
University education, which rendered him, in ing his last sermon one Sunday, with his 
the cone? of the duties of his new aphere, | preacher’s gown thrown over his full regi- 
emphatically one of the builders of the Ame-|mentals. At the close of his discourse he 
rican State. He died in 1787. The good | threw off his canonicals, appearing before the 
manners which his life and discipline had | congregation in his military equipment, and 
Snion aitace tat tines rt — when <n the ere. ee ac = rt In 
the struggle for Independence broke out’ language o oly rit there is a time tor 
George Washington looked to that quarter for | all things, a time to preach and a time to 
reliable aid. It was forthcoming. Of the! pray, but those times have passed away—there 
three sons of Dr. Muhlenberg two are identi-| is a time to fight, and that time now 
fied with the history of the country; nor has|come!” He ordered the drums to beat at the 
the race failed with the third generation. The | Church door, ane — men, we ” i moment 
eldest, Peter, the future Major General, was | forward their children, wives their hus' " 
marked out by his father for the duties of the| widowed mothers their sons, to serve their 
Christian ministry ; not, however, without so-| country. ‘This was the spirit of the American 
lieitude for the course his passion for active life | Revolution. . 
might lead him to take. When the son was} Colonel Muhlenberg was first employed in 
sixteen, his father on sending him to Europe | the Southern campaigns. He fought at Sulli- 
consigned to a certain Dr. Ziegenhagen,|van’s Island. As Brigadier General he 
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fought, according to the anecdote we have | come free; and this opinion is said to be general| Jt would be well if the time thus gained 


given, at Brandywine. He was at German- 
town, at Monmouth, at Stony Point, and 
shared the closing triumphs of the war at 
Yorktown. He was one of the last Major 
Generals created in the war. His subsequent 
ional career forms part of our political 

. He died in 1807. 

A life renee these incidents was worthy 
of a sepa narrative, and the reader may 
trace in this volume the particulars of the 
association of its subject with Washington, 
Henry, Greene, Wayne, and other memorable 
men, and not a few of the most important 
events of the period. The notes and illustra- 
tive matter are of rare interest. The extracts 
from the Journal of old Dr. Muhlenberg resid- 
ing at Trappe or New Providence, exhibit a 
curious picture of the war. We glean a few 
passages. 

“ Thursday, September 11th, 1777.—This morn- 
ing we heard hard and long-continued cannon- 
ading, which seemed to be about thirty miles off 
towards the Brandywine Creek. 

“ Friday, September 12th.—We received one 
message after another, that the loss of the Ameri- 
can army was very serious, and this evening my 
son Fred returned from Philadelphia, with-his wife 
and child, with the news that the British army was 
already near the city. In the afternoon, six 
wagons with a guard passed by ; they conveyed the 
principal captive Quakers to Augusta Co., Vir- 
ginia. Now, Pennsylvania, prepare to meet the 
Lord your God.’ 

a * * * * = 

“* Wednesday, September 17th.—Since yes- 
terday, and the whole night through, the stormy 
rain has continued and still continues. The poor 
children of men in both armies are badly off, and 
must bear the cold wind and rain without tents or 
shelter, which, particularly at this period of the 
equinox, causes serious illness. Here am I, old 
and worn out, with a sick wife subject to hysteri- 
cal paroxysms, have with me two daughters, two 
sons’ wives with two infant children, and my sons’ 
parents-in-law, and expect every day and hour that 
a British division will cross the Schuylkill and treat 
us without distinction, as the providence of God has 
ordered and will allow. We cannot well fly, for 
there is no place safe. Where the two armies do 
not reach, there are thieves, robbers, and murder- 
ers, who take advantage of the present time and 
condition.” 

“ Friday, September 19th.—In the afternoon we 
had news that the British troops on the other side 
of Schuylkill had marched down towards Provi- 
dence, and with a telescope we could see their 
camp. In consequence, of this, the American 
army, four miles from us, forded the Schuylkill and 
came upon the Philadelphia road, at the Augustus 
Church, but were wet breast high. His Excellen- 
cy, General Washington, was with the troops who 
marched past here to the Perkiomen. The pro- 
cession lasted the whole night, and we had all 
kinds of visits from officers wet to the breast, who 
had to march in that condition the cold damp night 
through, and to bear hunger and thirst at the same 
time. This robs them of courage and health, and 
instead of prayers, we hear from most, the national 
evil, curses, 

“Saturday, September 20.—The two armies 
are near together, the Americans on this side and 
the British on the other side of Schuylkill. Our 
weaker vessels have baked bread twice to-day, and 
distributed all the food we had to the sick and ail- 
ing. In the evening a nurse, with three Engli 
children of a fugitive family of consequence, from 
Philadelphia, arrived, and could get no farther, as 
it was night. They begged for lodging, which we 
granted, as good or bad as we had it. ‘Give shel- 
ter willingly’ (Rom. xii. 13), particularly to chil- 
dren, who are yet saints. There were also two 
negroes, servants of the English family, who wish- 
ed to one another j@ secret that the British might 
be victorious, as then all negro slaves would be- 





among all negroes in America. 
* * * * * * 
“ Saturday, 


pe 27. To-day I was requested to 
bury the child of one of our vestrymen. I went 


to the church, but found to my sorrow that a regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania militia had quartered in 


the church and school-house. The church was |? 


quite filled with officers and soldiers, and their 
arms. It was full at the organ, on which one was 
playing, and others singing to it; below was an 
abundance of straw and manure, and on the altar 
they had their victuals. In short, I saw in minia- 
ture the spirit of destruction in holy places. I 
went in, but did not think it prudent to say any- 
thing to the crowd, as they began to mock, and 
several called to the player of the organ to play a 
Hessian march. I sought Colonel Dunlap, and 
asked if this was the promised protection to civil 
and religious liberty. He excused himself by say- 
ing that the militia was composed of men of all 
nations, and it was difficult to keep up strict disci- 
pline with them. The schoolmaster complained 
that they had destroyed his buckwheat and garden 
vegetables. I could not help him, as my own lot 
of three acres, near the church, which was full of 
buckwheat in blossom, and from which I had 
hoped a frugal supply for the winter, had twenty 
horses in it, wasting far more than they consumed ; 
and if one says a word, you «re called a Tory.” 





A BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN ITALY. 
The Hist Painting in Italy, from the 

Italian pi A Abate Luigi Pamiy 3 Thomas 

Roscoe. 3 vols. 12mo. London: Bohn. 

New York: Bangs, Platt & Co. Broadway. 
Tue unsettled state of the continent of Europe 
has doubtless greatly lessened the annual emi- 
gration of our pleasure seekers and students 
to her shores. We fear it has been a lean 
year for the hotel keepers, the vetturini, and 
for those especial nuisances, the ciceroni. The 
stock of cameos in Rome, of lava bracelets in 
Naples, of mosaics in Florence, must be im- 
mense. The custode is no longer disturbed 
a the tinkle of the bell at the door of the 

alazzo, the sacristan may lounge about the 
Cathedral and sun himself at the porch at 
pleasure, drop at noon the curtains of the 
church door, and go to his “pranzo” in peace. 
There will be no irruption of Anglicans in 
short waisted garments (they are not mistaken 
for angels nowadays, in Rome), conning their 
Red books as intently as the black robed 
Jesuit near the altar does his breviary, or the 
old woman tells her beads. No pauls for thee, 
nowadays, my friend. 

How the forestieri must be missed in Italy. 
From Signor Buonacorsi at Nice, to mine host 
of the Trinacria at Palermo, we fear there is a 
constant line of deserted tables d’héte, long 
visaged landlords, and desponding garcons. 

But the grief is mutual. We can imagine 
few disappointments, not affecting health or 
wealth, greater than an interce European 
tour. e do not refer to the mere fashionable 
tourists, who scamper through the Continent 
in three or six months, and have naught to tell 
on their return save the speed with which 
they “got over” the, to them, barren route from 
Dan to Beersheba; but to those who go to seek 
the highest intellectual enjoyment the world 
can furnish—who go as students of art, we do 
not mean to paint pictures, but to learn what 

intings are,—who have looked to a visit to 

urope for years as an event to be for. 
The young man has probably not suffered the 
precious year between the reception of his li- 
cense or orders, and the display of his profes- 
sional shingle, to be lost, and has braved the 


dangers ; but the less enterprising and the 
lady and family parties are probably waiting 
until “things become settled.’ 





could be in part occupied by a more systematic 
preparation for the journey. Put facts in thy 

as well as “money in thy purse”—<p 
will you not be everlastingly conning John 
Murray or always at the te of a valet de 
lace. Most travellers go abroad for the sake 
of studying the works of art, at any rate they 
derive their chief enjoyment from them. The 
sunny skies of Italy the American traveller 
will not find sunnier than those of his own land, 
nor will he escape wind and storm. Many 
a noble mountain top in oe lands, many 
a view toilsomely sought, will be shut out by 
cloud and fog. Ttaliag maidens are not all as 
picturesque as on the stage in “Fra Diavolo,” 
and he will probably search Rome in vain for 
Fornarinas. But he will find the Cathedra| 
and the Temple, the canvas and the marble, 
in the bloom of perennial beauty ; and in these, 
if oy mes Bom sme for their appreciation, wil! 
be his chief gratification. 

Regarded merely in this point of view and 
as directed to wants of one class alone, 
good books on the Fine Arts are of great value, 
as increasing the interest of the study of the 
Old Masters. To those who tarry at home 
they have an almost equal interest, as aiding 
us, by the knowledge of what has already been 
done, in judging modern works ; while for the 
mere narrative interest the history of the Fine 
Arts will be found an interesting branch of 
study. 

It is a gratifying evidence of an increased 
interest in the Arts, to find Lanzi’s extensive 
and elaborate work presented to the public in 
so compact and popular a form as in the volume 
before us. The name of Thomas Roscve as 
translator would suffice as a guarantee of the 
excellence of the work, but its wide reputation 
needs it not. It was the first history of Italian 
Art ever written, and still holds its ground as 
the most complete for its judicious criticism 
and neatness of style. The history of each of 
the different schools is given separately, a plan 
which interferes with the unity of the work 
and is carried out too strictly. It is the sim- 
plest mode of treating the history of a country 
which has always been in so divided a state 
as Italy, and is perhaps more convenient {or 
We an greeted at the of the work 

e are at the opening of the wor 
with the angelic face of Raphael, which it al- 
ways does one good to look upon. The other 
volumes contain portraits of Titian and Cor- 

io. “How comes it, Michael, you are thus 
forgot ?”” some enthusiast for the great Floren- 
tine may exclaim. We should not share in 
his objection, for we think any of the names 
mentioned as good ntatives of the Art 
of Painting as the Titanic Angelo ; but if we 
did, and ventured on another perversion of 
Shakspeare, we might reply that the head and 
front of Mr. bmp de offending mm agra 
no more, for its, particularly the firs 
are well cpindien, ie work most elaborately 
indexed, and paper and type excellent. Above 
all, for our economic purposes it is a remark- 
ably cheap book, one of that series of the 
Standard Library which is bringing down folios 
and quartos to the capacity of the lowest purse 
which is open to book-buying at all. These 
volumes, like the rest of the series, may be ob- 
tained at the lowest rates, wholesale or retail, 
of the Broadway auctioneers, Messrs. Bangs, 
Plait & Co. _ 


COUNSEL. 
Friend! do not crouch to those above, 
Friend! do not —— a pare: 
Love those—they’re worthy y love, 
Love these—and thou wilt make them s0. 
From the German Wernicke. 











“An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, embrac- | 
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customed ability and interest. Its value of late | Stabat Mater of Rossini, last Sunday evening, 





ing the Theory of Statics and Dynamies, and its | years has been very much in its admirable re- | in a style that would have gratified even the 


ication to Solids and Fluids, prepared for the 
Undergraduate course in the Wesleyan University. 
By Augustus W. Smith, LL.D., Professor of Ma- 
thematics and Astronomy. Harper and Brothers. 
1849. 

Aw analytical treatise, a method which the 
author prefers to the geometrical, as “ more uni- 
versal in its application, shorter in practice, and 
far more faithful in results,” in one of the usual de- 
partments of collegiate study. The author tells 
us he has had in view additional facilities to the 
student, especially at the outset, with attention to 
the successive exercises to bring into use all the 
previous knowledge. The leading works consult- 
ed have been those of Pierson, Franceeur, Gregory, 
Whewell, &c. 

History of Hannibal the Carthaginian. By 
Jacob pS with Engravings. Harper and 
Brothers. 

A wew volume of the series projected by the 
skilful book-manufacturer, Mr. Abbott, who dis- 
plays no little tact in engaging the attention of that 
marvellous body “ the reading public” in old scho- 
lastic topies hitherto almost exclusively the pro- 
perty of the learned. The latter, with their inge- 
nious implements of lexicons and scholia, will be 
in no danger of being superseded, however, while 
the least-furnished reader may gain something 
from the attractively printed and easily perused 
volumes of Mr. Abbott. The story of Hannibal 
is well adapted for popular treatment, and loses, 
nothing, for this purpose, in the present explanatory 
and pictorial version. 


Geometrical Puzzle for the Young. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 

Tue Chinese puzzle has long been a favorite toy 
in this country, and like everything else in these 
days of the combination of pleasure with science, 
has not escaped the attention of the utility 
seekers. A great deal of geometrical know- 
ledge is found to lurk in its odd corners; 
its squares are in fact rectangular and its zig- 
zags, triangles. In seventeen cards, accompa- 
nied by triangular blocks, we have two hun- 
dred and four combinations of three isosceles right 
triangles, the qualities of which may be elucidated 
by questions on the part of an intelligent teacher ; 
while the figures may be used simply for amuse- 
ment. . Pierce, of Harvard, asserts that “ the 
Chinese puzzle has always seemed to him to be 
worth more than a mere amusement, and to be of 
considerable value in the development of geome- 
trical ideas.” It is proposed to introduce the cards 
into Alphabet schools. 

The Art Journal, for January, 1849. Geo. 

Virtue, 26 John st. 
_ Tats well known London periodical has passed 
into the hands of Mr. Virtue, as publisher, and ap- 
pears for the New Year with numerous improve- 
ments. It is greatly enlarged in size, the number 
of engravings is increased, it commences the se- 
ries of the Vernon Gallery ; while all its former 
features, which have rendered it so generally ac- 
ceptable, are also kept up in full force. In the pre- 
sent number there are a Portrait of Robert Ver- 
non ; Highland Music, a line engraving of Land- 
seer’s picture ; The Wooden Bridge in line after 
Calcott, and Foley’s marble group of Ino and 
Bacchus, delicately rendered. The wood engrav- 
ings are copious, illustrative of archeological, 
manufacturing, and other articles. There are 
wood cut portraits of the Artists Shea and Etty. 
Altogether there is no journal now published which 
can supply the place of this with its pictorial illus- 
‘rations, and its popular exhibition of the many 
branches of industry to which the Fine Arts are 
applied. An independent series of articles, « Pil- 
grimages to English Shrines,” by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
are always in excellent taste and well illustrated. 


cpiachwood's Magazine, for January. Scott & 
Biaoxwoop opens the new volume with ac- 


productions of books of travels, biographies,) composer. The solos were given by Signora 
&c., which its critics handle in fine style, con-| Biscaccianti, Miss Anna Stone, and Signori 
densing a volume into an article, with consum-|Perelli and Rosi. Perelli sang the Cujus 
mate taste and interest. The paper on Mr. Strick- | @”tmam in a thrilling manner, and the Jn- 
land’s quarto, on “ The Dodo and its Kindred,” is| flammatus, by Biscaccianti, with the organ, a 
a happy instance of this art of reviewing in the | full orchestra, and a chorus of about two hun- 
present number. Sterling’s “Annals of the Artists of | 4red voices, was truly sublime. 
Spain” is likewise submitted to this process. The| Mrs. Butler has given three Shakspearean 
Caxtons (by Bulwer) is continued with quaintness | readings of the Tempest, the Midsummer 
and spirit—eminently readable and pleasant in it- | Night's Dream, and Much Ado about Nothing, 
af, as well as & cutices study of the author’s| at the Masonic Temple, with most triumphant 
mind in its present development. | success, She seems to be repeating the triumphs 
match | of wa money oars her audiences are of a highly 
ri é Bs Si | intellectual character, and hundreds of persons 
BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. | are unable to gain admittance. There ee not 
Boston, February 1, 1549. | been a series of more attractive entertainments 
The Gold Fever—The Lectures—Amusements | presented in Boston for many years. 
—Mrs. Butler—Macaulay’s History—New| The Rev. John Lord has just concluded his 
Books—Character of the late W. J. Snelling. | course of lectures on the Ages of Heroism, 
Tue auri sacra fames rages still. Nothing is| which has been delivered at the Tremont 
talked of but California, and its wondrous mines. | Temple, before a refined and appreciative 
The latest dates from its Pactolian streams are | audience. The lectures are written ina clear 
sought for with an eagerness which a Yankee | and graceful style, and are the fruit of a long 
manifests only when he sees a golden prize in| course of faithful and successful study. They 
the distance. The “ astounding developments” | would form a valuable addition to historical 
which the government “ dared not make public,” | literature, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Lord 
and which seemed to render all the storied wealth | will be tempted to publish them. Such a course 
of Ormus or of Ind a joke, a mere bagatelle,— | of lectures would be very attractive if delivered 
have produced their intended effect ; and multi- | before the Lowell Institute. The Lowell Insti- 








tudes, intoxicated by the reports concerning this 


paring to take this ** journey into a far country.” 
Ships are sailing from day to day, carrying out 
from twenty to two hundred passengers each. 
Everything which floats, and whieh can be made 
to bear a sembiance of a vessel, is fitted out and 
advertised for San Francisco—barrels, band- 
boxes, and old worm-eaten chests (resembling 


memorated in his Italian opera), are dragged into 
caylight, and stored with all the necessaries and 
unnecessaries of life ; and crowds of hungry ad- 
venturers who have hardly ever been beyond the 
sight of the farm-house smoke, prepare to en- 
counter the tempests of Cape Horn. My circle 
of friends remains untouched by this epidemic— 
our motto has always been, ‘* Poor and content 
is rich, and rich enough :’—and as long as we 
can have comfortable homes in New England, 
we shall be satisfied to sit down among our 
books, and 
.“ Let others brave the flood in quest of gain, 
And beat, fur joyless months, the gloomy wave.” 


land of promise, are gathering all together, pre- | 


Ginevra’s “‘ private box,” which Rogers has com- | 





To keep up with all the public lectures and | 


tute is free to the public, but science has usurped 
its reading desk, to the exclusion of subjects in 
which the community at large feel an interest. 
Mr. Hillard’s course of twelve lectures on 
Milton, delivered two years since, was the most 
successful course of lectures ever delivered in 
the Institute. Since that time most of the lec- 
tures have been on scientific subjects, and have 
consequently been delivered almost to the bare 
walls. A popular course on history would fill 
the house with an attentive audience, and would 
unquestionably be as beneficial in its effects upon 
the public mind, as a course on rocks, or fish- 
bones. 

The principal topic which is discussed in the 
literary circles at present, is Macaulay’s History 
of Englend. There is but one opinion expressed 
concerning it. All unite in pronouncing it the 
noblest production of its author, and the great 
historical work of the age. There is likewise 
much talk about the edition of Macaulay 
published by the Messrs. Harper, and public 
opinion here is about as unanimous in its con- 
demnation of the course pursued by the Harpers, 
in Websterizing the orthography of the book, as 


amusements of Boston would be a stern task for | it is in the praise of the work itself. The first 
any man. There is an endless succession of at- | Volume fell like a bombshell among the Boston 
tractions from one end of the season to the other, | /iterati,—calling forth curses both loud and 
which tempts one to follow the example of the deep. Setting aside the question of the right of 
Scotch gentleman in the play, and institute an the Messrs. Harper to teach Mr. Macaulay to 
investigation as to whether the line will “ stretch spell, all agree that it is the coolest piece of im- 
out to the crack of doom.” For Boston is such | pertinence with which the age has been favored. 
a small, crowded city, that one can hardly avoid Taking the advice of a large number of per- 
knowing of all that is going on in it; and many | $008 who wish to see an American edition of 
things which are lost in the whirl of a great | Macaulay’s History, in the English language, 
metropolis, here receive a full, perhaps often an | Messrs. Phillips and Sampson of this city have 
undeserved, share of public attention. There |in preparation a neat edition of the first and 
are now in course of delivery seven series of Second volumes, which will be followed by the 
lectures on various subjects, from Metaphysics others as fast 3s they appear. They will be 
and History, to Physiology and Geography: and Printed verbatim et literatim from the London 
these with numerous concerts and panoramas, Cdition, in a handsome’ post octavo form, and 
an Italian opera, and four theatres, furnish even- | will be published just before the first of March. 
ing occupation to the two hundred thousand in-| Messrs. Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln have just 
hebitants.of the city and its immediate vicinity. | published the second volume of the condensed 

A detachment of the Astor Place Opera) history of the French Revolutions, by T. W. 
Troupe, led by Madame and Mons. Laborde, Redhead, the first volume of which was ee 
has been performing at the Howard Theatre for two or three months since,—and will shortly fol- 
two or three weeks past. Their success has low it with the third, which will complete the 
been but indifferent, partly on account of the | work, bringing the history down to the middle 
prices being raised rather above the usual Boston | of the last year. The same publishers have in 
standard, and partly because there seems to be press a sequel to the “ Pre-Adamite Earth,” by 
a fair prospect of hearing Truffi, Biscaccianti, | Dr. John Harris,—entitled ** Man, his Constitu- 
Benedetti, etc., a short time hence. And then tionand Primitive Condition ;” to be embellished 
it was unfortunate that Donizetti’s Lucia should | With a portrait of its learned author. Messrs. 
have been chosen for the opening, while the re- Gould, Kendall, and Lincoin have also in pre- 
collections of Benedetti and our own Biscaccianti | patation a book by Professor Agassiz, which will 
were fresh in all minds. be looked for with great interest. It is a nar- 





The Handel and Haydn Society performed the | tative of a tour to Lake Superior, made during 
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ited a taste for geographical studies from his 
ancestor, Mr. Sebastian Cabot, who operated 
with considerable success in that department 
some years ago. 
Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, and Fields have just 
ublished Whittier’s ‘* Stray Leaves from the 
Diary of Margaret Smith,” printed in an elegant 
duodecimo form, including several charming 
ballads by the author, which will add even to 
his reputation as a poet. Messrs. Ticknor and 
Company have in the press Carlyle’s translation 
of the Wilhelm Weister of Goethe, to be printed 
in two volumes, duodecimo, from the last London 
edition, and ** Mrs Putnam’s Receipt-Book ;” also 
a fourth series of the ** Boston Bovuk.” 
Messrs, Crosby and Nichols have in preparation 
a life of the Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, 
by Mrs. Thomas Lee, the authoress of the ‘* Old 
Painters,” ‘* Naomi,” etc. A memoir of the 
brilliant but brief career of this good and learned 
man cannot but be interesting, and cannot fail 


of being faithfully executed by the biographer of | 


Jean Paul Richter. Messrs, Crosby and Nichols 
are printing a new edition of Miss Sedgwick’s 
popular tale, the Boy of Mount Rhigi. 

The History of the United States, by Mr. 
Richard Hildreth of this city, now in press by 
the Harpers, will give the history of the country 
from the dicovery of the continent to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. It is under- 
stood to be Mr. Hildreth’s intention shortly to 
extend it to a much later period. The first 
volume will be published in the course of four 
or five weeks, 

The Hon, Charles Francis Adams is engaged 
in preparing for the press the papers of his 
grandfather, the elder Adams. 

On the 24th day of December last, Mr. William 
J. Snelling, a man who ought to have left a bright 
literary fame behind him, died at his residence 
in Chelsea, near Boston. He was a man of real 
genius,—a wit and a scholar. Had he not been 
the victim of an appetite which has clouded many 
noble minds, he would have been one of the 
highest ornaments to the literature of America. 
A few facts in relation to his life, briefly stated, 
may not be out of place here. 

He was the son of Colonel Snelling of the 
Army, and was born on the 26th of December, 
1804. His childhood was mostly passed in New 
Evgland, and he received the rudiments of his 
education at Medford in Massachusetts. When 
quite young he showed considerable powers as 
an inventive genius, and a taste for antiquities 
which manifested itself in the collection of a 
cabinet of coins, etc. This cabinet he is said to 
have emptied into the Charles River, in a fit of 
passion at the frequent disturbance of his ar- 
rangements by household operations. But though 
he was passioncte in childhood, his disposition 
was a most kind and generous one. He entered 
the Military Academy at West Point at an early 
age, where he remained three years, and left on 
account of a difficulty which he had with one of 
the instructors. He went from West Point to 
Fort Snelling, his father’s post on the Upper 
Mississippi, where he passed considerable time 
in company with the hunters and trappers of that 
region. It was here that he gained a familiarity 
with the Indian character and customs that was 
displayed most remarkably in his “ Tales of the 
Northwest,” published in 1827, a book pro- 
nounced by Mr. Catlin, the Western traveller, to 
be the most faithful picture of Indian life ever 
written. He returned to Boston about the year 
1837, and shortly after published his satire— 
“ Truth,”—a poem instinct with the genuine 
fire of genius. Since that time he had written 
much which we have not space to describe here, 
and had been engaged most of the time in con- 
nexion with the Newspaper press. He was a 
master of a pure English style, and wrote with 
heartfelt energy—a blow in every word. He 
was a man of strong prejudices, and of great 


gentleman of this city, who seems to have in- | 
er 


took able ny of an opponent. He was a man 
of honor, inthe strictest sense, and a man of high 
moral and physical courage. An incident which 
occurred during his residence at Fort Snelling, 


strikingly illustrates several of his peculiar | aga 


characteristics. A subaltern officer had been 
tried by a court-martial, and had received a 
sentence which young Snelling deemed un- 
necessary severe. Actuated partly by his love 
of justice and sympathy for the aggrieved, he 
commented upon the proceedings in a most 
unsparing manner, in the nearest newspaper. 
The consequence was a challenge from the 
Lieutenant who presided over the court. The 
parties met on the prairie. Just as the seconds 
were about giving the command to fire, Snelling 
cried out to them to stop; and said that he 
thought he saw the ball drop from his an- 
tagonist’s pistol. On examination it was found 
that it was the ramrod that had dropped into the 
high grass. They then fired, and Snelling lost 
the first finger of his left hand. On their return 
to the fort, his adversary, with whom he had 
always been on friendly terms until this affair, 
held his hand while the surgeon amputated the 
finger at the lowest joint. His honesty and 
childlike open-heartedness won the esteem of 
all who knew him. Aside from the single sad 
infirmity mentioned above, his character was 
one worthy the admiration of all true men. “ 
C. B. F. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
Wasuineton, Jan. 29, 1849. 
Sale of the Works of the Old Masters—Move- 
ments of Artists— The Jackson Monument. 


Or the topics discussed here at the present 
time, with the greatest eagerness and feeling by 
those who have a love for the beautiful and ele- 
gant in art, the principal one is in relation to the 
sale of pictures, advertised to be sold by the So- 
licitor of the Treasury, on the Ist of March next. 
It is but natural that a more than ordinary curi- 
osity should be felt, when a number of paintings, 
said to be the productions of some of the best 
masters, are thrown into the market ; and even 
the names of the artists—Andrea Del Sarto, 
Guido Rene,Titian, Martin DeVos, Rubens, Fran- 
cis Snyders, Hobbima, Claude Lorraine, Philip 
Wouvermans, David Teniers, Carlo Dolci, Cava- 
liere Benedetto Luti} and Albert Van Everdin- 





gen—would alone justify a greater interest. Of 


the character of the offered paintings, I have 
made some investigation, and have gathered the 
following information, which I think may be 
depended upon. The descriptive catalogue ac- 
companying them when they were assigned to 
the United States, describes one—‘‘ The Holy 
Family, by Del Sarto”—as from the Accajuoli 
Palace, at Florence ; another—* Architecture 
and Marine, by Claude Lorraine”—as from the 
collection of Mr. Lamb, of the India House, 
London (Elia bought pictures), and also gives a 


short sketch of each picture, and the master who 


created it. A Landsca 
painter of Landscape and Fi 
ossession of Sir Mark Sykes, London, is said 


» by Hobbima—the 


ately to have been purchased in England, at 


£3,000. 

As I am informed, the entire collection was se- 
lected in Europe, by a brother of the gentleman 
who transferred them to the Government, a gen- 


tleman of fortune and leisure, and who had spent 
many years of his life upon the continent, and 


was eminently qualified to judge, and correctly, 
of their real worth and character. Their cost 
exceeded $40,000, 


conntry, they were capieted as making a most va- 
luable and choice gallery. And, that this estima- 
tion was not wholly misplaced, seems very pro- 
bable, from the character assigned them, a year 
orse, now more 


or two since, by Professor 




















res, formerly in the 


and upon their arrival in this 





ARTISTS, 


Of artists, we have at the present time, among 
others, Vanderlyn, Henly, and Blondell. of 
the two former nothing need be said. The 
former by his large painting of ‘* The Landing 
of Columbus,” in the Rotunda of the Capitol, 
and the latter by his numerous works, have al- 
ready “won a name.” Vanderlyn is now en. 
gaged upon some portraits, and Henly is busy at 
his great work, “‘ The Reply of Webster, in the 
U.S. Senate, to Haines of South Carolina.” 
Blondell is a younger artist, but of much pro- 
mise. He is from your city. His attention is 
mostly given, at the present, to portrait painting, 
in which branch it may well be said, he even 
now ranks high. Landscapes and imaginative 
works have, however, enticed him, sometimes, 
from re-creating the “face divine,” and his di- 
gressions have not been without success. His 
* Shylock and Jessica,” exhibited a short time 
since in the gallery of the American Academy, 
will be remembered by some, and in his studio 
are many works of like character. For one, 
** The Discovery of the Pacific Ocean, by Vasco 
de Gama,” we anticipate high praise. There 
is alsoa young man by the name of Wilson, 
generally known here as a cutter of cameos, but 
skilled besides as an engraver or cutter of 
medals. Wright and Ellis of your city are, in 
some way, connected"with him ; and by a late de- 
termination of the War Department, they have 
been selected to make the large gold medals, 
awarded by the last Congress to Generals Taylor 
and Scott, for their brilliant services in Mexico. 
The compliment of their selection is greater, 
from the fact, that it had been a matter of con- 
sultation whether it would not be necessary to 
send these medals to Paris to be executed. 

THE JACKSON MONUMENT. 

An association for the erection of a monument 
to the hero of New Orleans, was legalized some 
few years since by act of Congress, though but 
little was accomplished until during the past 
year. Sufficient subscriptions were gathered to 
warrant the beginning, and for the last seven or 
eight months the artist has been busy at his |:- 
bors. On the Saturdays of the last few weeks, 
the public have been invited to examine what he 
has performed, and, having visited his rooms, | 
will try to give you some idea of his success. 
Upon entering his studio, an immense horse, 
nearly twelve feet high, but seemingly faultless 
in its proportions, is seen in a rearing attitude, 
but so lifelike and natural that, almost involu- 
tarily, you draw back, as if expecting he would 
momentarily alight. The first feeling of the be- 
holder is that of wonder and admiration, and 
when, upon a more critical observation, you 
seek for the supporting power of the great mass, 
the wonder is not lessened by learning, that 
there are no points of contact, except the hind 
feet. No pillar supports the body of the animal, 
nor does the tail droop, so as to touch the pedes- 
tal, but the whole figure is sustained upon 4 Cll 
cle, only large enough to give a resting place fot 
the two feet, and yet, so firm is the support, thet 
the artist’s weight, 160 lbs., when suspend 
from the fore feet, and acting at a leverage ° 
seven feet, the horizontal distance to the hind 
feet, with a force equal to 3,000 Ibs, placed vpo® 
the back of the animal, produces hardly any '® 
pression. The position of the animal is more 
over such, that the rider, when mounted, W) 





sit directly over the hind feet, the point of sup- 
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rt, and will consequent!y not weaken much, | he, is the palace ; there, says he, is the gate: ‘mound of Nimroud, a village on the Tigris 


rps its strength. The height of the whole, 
eal ren, aN be about fourteen feet, ex- | 
clusive of the pedestal, on which it will rest. 

The vaition of the horse is from nature, and - 
has been learned by Mr. Mills, the artist, from | 
actual observation of horses in rearing attitudes. | 
The elegance and gracefulness of the whole are 
therefore more perfect than even that of the | 
famous statue of Peter the Great, at St. Peters- 
burgh, in which the genius of the artist threw a 
serpent under the tread of the horse, and per- 
mitted the tail to touch the body of the rep- 
tile, elevated in its writhings—a method the 
most perfect of any before imagined, of giving 
strength, without seeming to do so. 

When completed, we anticipate the work 
will give fame to the artist, and will excite our 
country’s pride. 


} 
} 
| 


S. D. S. 





MR. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 
(From the London Examiner.) 

Nineveh and its Remains : with an account of a 
Visit to the Chaldean Christians at Kurdistan, 
and Yezedis, or Devil Worshippers ; and an 
Inquiry into the Manners and Aris of the 
Ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Lay- 
ard, Esq., D.C.L. Two vols. Murray. 

Tere is a remarkable and delightful combi- 

nation, in the book before us, of valuable 

discovery and interesting personal narrative, 
such as we remember in no similar book of 
travel or discovery. In what seems a life-long 
familiarity with Eastern character and habits, 
in vigorous freshness and straightforward sim- 
plicity of description, in an easy power of 
picturesque detail sustained with unflagging 
spirit—above all, in those personal qualities 
which win submission and exert control with- 
out appearing to exact either—Mr. Layard is 
not surpassed by the best of the old travellers. 

In the wonders of the story he has to tell, he 

very much surpasses them all. Books such as 

his may help to keep us proud of the name of 

Englishman, 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” exclaimed a wor- 
thy Arab Sheikh, whose people had been em- 
pioyed by Mr, Layard in removing some of the 
gigantic monuments of the buried Nineveh: 
“there is surely no God but God, and Moham- 
med is his prophet. In the name of the Most 
High, tell me,O Bey” (addressing Mr. Layard), 
“what you are going to do with those stones. 
So many thousands of purses spent upon such 
things! Can it be, as you say, that your 
people learn wisdom from them ; or is it,as his 
reverence the Cadi declares, that they are to 
g0 to the palace of your Queen, who, with the 
rest of the unbelievers, worships these idols ? 
As for wisdom, these figures will not teach you 
to make any better knives, or scissors, or 
chintzes; and it is in the making of those 
articles that the English show their wisdom. 
Bat God is great! God is great! Here are 
stones which have been buried ever since the 
time of the holy Noah,—peace be with him! 
Perhaps they were underground before the 
Deluge. I have lived on the lands for years. 
My father, and the father of my father, pitched 
their tents here before me; but they never 
pre a fi : For twelve hundred 

save the true believers (and, praise be to 

God ! all trae wisdom is with them oes! been 

settled in this country, and none of them ever 

heard of a palace under ground. Neither did 

they who went before them. But lo! here 

comes a Frank from many days’ journey off, 
and he walks upto the very place, and he takes 

a stick” (the Sheikh illustrated his description 

ees the point of his spear), “and makes a 
ne here, and makes a line there. Here, says 


and he shows us what has been all our lives eighteen miles below Mosul, as likely to prove 


beneath our feet, without our having known the richest scene of discovery. This Nimroud 


anything about it. Wonderful! wonderful! had long been in Mr. Layard’s thoughts and 
Is it by books, is it by magic, or is it by your hopes, and some years before he had proposed 
prophet that you have learnt these things? an examination of it to an architect attached to 
Speak, O Bey; tell me the secret of wisdom.” | the French embassy in Persia, But M. Botta, 
Certainly it is wonderful. Natural were the already repulsed in that direction and now suc- 
reflections of the good Abd-ur-rahman, and we cessful in another, resisted these importunities 
hope everybody will be as anxious for the (renewed more strongly when what he had 
“secret of wisdom” as he was. It is told in succeeded in was known), preferred to limit 
Mr. Layard’s book. In the enterprise, sagacity, himself to his discovery in Khorsabad, steadily 
patience, and indomitable energy, which will completed his researches on that spot, and 
be found in these volumes, the secret is for all | identified his name with the first Assyrian 
toread. This is the magic, these are the pro-| monument that had seen the light for nearly 
starter Where there is no wisdom but in|three thousand years. Let all due honor be 
nives, scissors, and chintzes, such things will | paid always to this distinguished Frenchman. 
continue to be foolishness; but England, for| Mr. Layard would not surrender Nimroud, ne- 
all that the excellent Arab may have been told, | vertheless. He went about possessed with its 
contains something more and better than even |idea. Few encouraged him, yet he refused to 
Birmingham and Manchester. |abandon it. At last he got a hearing from that 
The Arab hit the peculiarity of Mr. Layard’s | English minister whose name is not more 
discoveries in dwelling most on their subterra-| honored for eminent political abilities and 
nean character. In an eloquent passage at the | services, than for services rendered in enriching 
opening of his work, Mr. Layard himself con-| his country with a series of the most ancient 
trasts the aspect of the great sites of ruin on! monuments of art. Sir Stratford Canning, 
either side the Euphrates. The traveller in| ever eager to promote great and good under- 
Asia Minor or Syria sees what was once the | takings, supplied from his private purse the 








temple of Balbec or the theatre of Ionia, in 
graceful fragments of columns rising through 
thick myrtle foliage, and, by the beauty still ap- | 
pealing to his senses, can measure the beauty 
of the past. The traveller in Mesopotamia and | 
Chaldza sees but vast, rude, shapeless mounds, | 
rising from scorched plains in huge mysterious | 
heaps, to which his imagination appeals in 
vain. There is no response. The oracles 
have long been dumb. Desolation announces 
desolation. “There is nothing to relieve the 
mind, to lead to hope, or to tell of what has gone 
by.” In the midst of our modern scene the 
lively Greek still reigns and governs, by what 
is left, in mental and material form, of his won- 
drous civilization. ‘The Assyrian has passed 
away. His arts, letters, and life, have vanished 
from the earth. Those unshapely, silent bar- 
rows are all that mark where the city of the 
rulers of half the earth once stood; and over 
them twelve centuries of Arabs have pitched 
their tents without thought of a “ palace un- 
derground,” We think it was the traveller 
Niebuhr who first conjectured that a grea! city 
might have stood beneath the sullen range of 
hills and hillocks on the east bank of the 
Tigris. It was a countryman of our own* 
who first announced his belief that actual ruins 
might yet be found there, and yield up some 
day the vanished marvels of the past. So 
matters stood till about five years ago. 

M. Botta was then appointed French Consul 
at Mosul. The nephew of the celebrated histo- 
tian of Italy, he had inherited his antiquarian 
tastes,and, after various unproductive researches 
on the bank of the Tigris, the supposed site of the 
ancient city, his perseverance was rewarded by 
a most remarkable discovery in a little village 
(Khorsabad) near Mosul. He came upon 
what evidently appears to have been a palace 
built in the neighborhood of Nineveh by one 
of its great monarchs, and covered with sculp- 
tures commemorating the glories of his reign. 
M. Layard was at this time in the East, with 
which several years’ previous wanderings had 
made him familiar; and had passed through 
Mosul on his way to Constantinople during 
M. Botta’s unsuccessful investigations. He 
urged M. Botta to persevere, and subsequently, 
ignorant of his success elsewhere, wrote to him 
from Constantinople to suggest the great 








* Rich's Travels in Keordistan. 





means to enable Mr. Layard to commence 
excavations at Nimroud. And beneath Nim- 
roud was discovered Nineveh! 

We are now to speak of the contents of Mr. 
Layard’s book,wherein the whole wondrous nar- 
rative is given ; and whether its more surprising 
interest is in the discovery itself, or in the diffi- 
culties and intrigues which had to be over- 
come in the course of it, we should be greatly at 
a loss to say. We can give but few specimens 
of either, but they will stimulate the reader’s 
curiosity to ascertain al!. We repeat that 
there has been no such picture in any modern 
book of travels. Park is not braver or more 
adventurous, Burckhardt is not more truthful, 
Eothen not more gay or picturesque, than the 
hero of the book befure us. Mr. Layard is the 
centre of wild groups of gains ating and 
screaming Arabs and Chaldzans, whom he 
turns to the most patient and persevering 
workmen, to whom he endears himself by his 
justice and courage, and whose protector he 
becomes. Sheikhs and Chieftains gather 
round him, attracted by the incomprehensible 
oddity of his subterranean proceedings. Some 
to be friendly with him, whom he teaches to be 
proud of his friendship ; some to wheedle pre- 
sents from him, which without a jot of offence 
he manages to refuse ; some to plunder, whom 
he exposes, arrests, and punishes in the very 
teeth of their armed followers. The most 
rascaily of Turkish pashas, the most pious of 
Arab Mussulmans, find their match in Mr. 
Layard ; yet with as little affectation of piety 
as of rascality to help him. The secret, when 
known, seems a simple one. He never puts 
himself beneath the level of Turk or Arab, be 
he governor or robber; he is either equal or 
superior to all with whom he is brought into 
contact. If the Cadi and the Ulema, in other 
words the lawyers and parsons, are able to 
intrigue now and then successfully against 
him, it is because they shrewdly keep them- 
selves altogether out of his way. 

Here is a sketch of the Governor of Mosul, 
to whom Mr. Layard brought letters from 
Constantinople : 


“‘ Mohammed Pasha, being a native of Candia, 
was usually known as Kerilli Oglu (the son of 
the Cretan), to distinguish him from his cele- 
brated predecessor of the same name, who 
was calied, during his lifetime, ‘ Injeh Bairak- 
dar,’ or the Little Standard-bearer, from the rank 





he had once held in the irregular cavalry. The ap- 


emp se of his Excellency was not prepossessing, 
ut it matched his temper and conduct. Nature 
had placed hypocrisy beyond his reach. He had 
one eye and one ear; he was short and fat, 
deeply marked by the small pox, uncouth in ges- 
tures, and harsh in voice. His fame had reached 
the seat of his government before him. On the 
road he had revived many old customs and 
impositions, which the reforming spirit of the 
age had suffered to fall intodecay. He particu- 
larly insisted on dish-parassi ; or a compensa- 
tion in money, levied upon all villages in which 
a man of such rank is entertained, for the wear 
and tear of his teeth in masticating the food he 
condescends to receive fromthe inhabitants. On 
entering Mosul, he had induced several of the 
rincipal Aghas who had fled from the town on 
pis approach, to return to their homes; and 
having made a formal display of oaths and pro- 
testations, cut their throats to show how much 
his word could be depended upon, At the time 
of my arrival, the population was in a state of 
terror and despair. Even the appearance of a 
casual stranger led to hopes, and reports were 
whispered about the town of the deposition of 
the tyrant. Of this the Pasha was aware, and 
hit upon a plan to test the feelings of the people 
towards him. He was suddenly taken ill one 
afternoon, and was carried to his harem almost 
lifeless. On the following morning the palace 
was closed, and the attendants answered inquiries 
by mysterious motions, which could only be in- 
terpreted in one fashion. The doubts of the 
Mosuleeans gradually gave hg | to general re- 
joicings; but at mid-day, his Excellency, who 
ad posted his spies all over the town, appeared 
in perfect health in the market place. A general 
trembling seized the inhabitants. His vengeance 
fell principally upon those who possessed pro- 
rty, ol had hitherto escaped his rapacity. 
hey were seized and stripped, on the plea that 
= had spread reports detrimental to his 
authority.” 


The worthy man was curious to know what 
the Frank had come for, but the Frank did not 
enlighten him. His letters presented and the 
interview over, he straightway betook himself 
to a raft on the Tigris, accompanied by a 
British merchant (Mr. Ross) resident in Mo- 
sul; floated down to Nimroud, picking up a 
poor but intelligent Arab Sheikh by the way, 
and obtaining by his means six Arab workmen ; 
and then, with an excited brain more than 
ever full of visions of palaces, gigantic mon- 
sters, sculptured figures, and endless inscrip- 
tions, began his work. In the course of the 
first morning what was evidently the top of a 
chamber was discovered ; and before the close 
of the second evening, Mr. Layard found him- 
self standing in a room built of alabaster slabs, 
the centres of which were covered with writing. 
The Arabs meanwhile were lost in amazement 
as to what the motives of the earth-digging 
Frank could possibly be. Till at last— 


“Tn the rubbish near the bottom of the chamber 
I found seyeral ivory ornaments, upon which 
were traces of gilding; amongst them was the 
figure of a man in long robes, carrying in one 
hand the Egyptian crux ansata, part of a crouch- 
ing sphynx, and flowers designed with great 
taste and elegance. Awad, who had his own 
a, of the object of my search, which he 
could scarcely persuade himself was limited to 
mere stones, carefully collected all the scattered 
fragments of gold leaf he could find in the rub- 
bish; and, calling me aside in a mysterious and 
confidential fashion, produced them wrapped up 
in a piece of dingy paper. ‘O Bey,’ said he, 
* Wallah! your books are right, and the Franks 
know that which is hid from the true believer. 
Here is the gold, sure enough, and, please God, 
we shall find it all in a fewdays, Only don't say 
ss about it to those Arabs, for they are 
asses cannot hold their tongues. The mat- 





ter will come to the ears of the Pasha.’ The 
Sheikh was much surprised, and equally disap- 
pointed, when I generously presented him with 
the treasures he had collected, and all such 
as he might hereafter discover. He left me, 
muttering ‘ Yia Rubbi !’ and other pious ejacu- 
lations, and lost in conjectures as to the meaning 
of these strange proceedings.” 


A few days later, having now made the 

unds of his experiment reasonably sure, 

r. Layard galloped back to Mosul, whieh he 
found in great excitement from the manceuvres 
of a rogue of a Cadi, who had exaggerated the 
reports of the gold leaf to excite the cupidity of 
the townsfolk, and was getting up a riot 
against the British vice-consulate on pretence 
that the Franks were going to buy up the 
whole of Turkey. “ Wallah!” exclaimed the 
Pasha to Mr. Layard (who had found him still 
busily collecting pecuniary soapy for the 
insult of his subjects in laughing at his death), 
“does that ill-conditioned fellow” (the Cadi) 
“think that he has Sheriff Pasha to deal with, 
that he must be planning a riot in the town? 
When I was at Sivas the Ulema tried to excite 
the people because I encroached upon a bury- 
ing ground. ButI made them eat dirt. Wal- 
lah! I took every gravestone and built up the 
castle walls with them.” This was highly 
satisfactory to Mr. Layard; but presently 
after, on the worthy “son of the Cretan” pro- 
fessing his utter ignorance of the Nimroud 
excavations, he knew what to expect; and 
shaping his own remarks accordingly, was very 
soon presented by the Pasha with an even 
dirtier piece of paper than Awad’s, wherein lay 
an almost invisible particle of gold leaf. Here- 
by Mr. Layard unreservedly promised him 

| the precious metals he should discover, and 
went back to Nimroud with assurance of 
protection. 

The workmen were now increased by seve- 
ral Chaldeans, and the work went on bravely. 
Chamber revealed itself after chamber, and, at 
length, amid wild screamings of the Arabs, and 
to his own breathless contentment, bas reliefs 
and painted sculptures were exposed to view, 
and he began to see what Ezekiel describes 
Aholibah to have seen, thousands of years ago. 
‘She saw men portrayed upon the wall, 
images of the Chaldzans portrayed with ver- 
million. Girded with girdles upon their loins, 
exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of 
them princes to look to, after the manner 
of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land 

captains and 
gorgeously, horsemen 
riding upon horses, all of them desirable young 
men.’ On these wonders Mr. Layard sits 
silently meditating, as well he may, when 
in comes Daoud Agha (chief of the Pasha’s ir- 
ulars, and the spy from whom he the 
gold leaf), and ina long hyperbolical speech 
says he must stop the excavations. Awa 
rode Mr. Layard at once into Mosul, startled 
the unprepared Pacha into disavowal of Daoud, 
and hastened back again to Nimroud. Then 
close upon his heels comes Daoud with fresh 
orders, and back hurries Mr. Layard once 
more to the lying son of the Cretan. “It was 
with deep regret,” said the old rascal, taken 
again by surprise, and forgetting his former 
abuse of the grave-protecting Ulema and Cadi, 
“I learnt, after your departure yesterday, that 
the mound in which you are digei been 
used as a ayn geemt by Mussulmans, and 
was covered with their graves; now you are 
aware that by the law it is forbidden to disturb 
a tomb, and the Cadj and Mufti have already 
made representations to me on the subject. 
To this Mr, Layard replied, in the first place, 
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with a solemn assurance that no graves haj 
been disturbed. “In the second place,” he 
continued, “after the wise and firm politica 
which your Excellency exhibited at Sivas 
Se sary would present no difficulty. 

lease God, the Cadi and Mufti have profited by 
the lesson which your Excellency gave to the 
ill-mannered Ulema of that city.” “Ah 
retorted the Pacha, seeing his blunder, “ jn gj. 
vas I had Mussulmans to deal with, but here 
we have only Kurds and Arabs, and Walla}! 
they are beasts. No,I cannot allow you to 
proceed. You are my dearest and most inti. 
mate friend: if anything happens to you, what 
grief should I not suffer? Your life is more 
valuable than old stones. Besides, the respon. 
sibility would fall upon my head.” Mr. Layard 
was fain to ride back to Nimroud, content with 
permission to copy the inscriptions and figures 
already Fe | ; and ~ his ieee 
on coming to the natal te’ find grave-stones 
really disturbed, such as before he had not 
poe f Daoud Agha had been at work during 
the night. He confessed the trick afterwards, 
“ We have destroyed more real tombs of the 
true believers,” said he, “in making sham 
ones, than you could have defiled between the 
Zab and Selimiyah. We have killed onr 
horses and ourselves in carrying those accursed 
stones.” 

By a happy accident alone was Mr. Layard 
enabled to resume. The Pacha received sud- 
den dismissal, and a successor “of the new 
school” took his place. ‘Ihe last time Mr. 
Layard saw the son of the Cretan, he was 
sitting in a dilapidated chamber, through 
which the rain penetrated without hindrance; 
and for the moment adversity had made even 
this lying rascal pathetic and respectable. 
“Thus it is Bigs Oe ee said he: 
$ all t were kissing m 
feet : “tas th coupean aed seenything, tll 
upon me, even the rain!” Let us not leave 
him and his tricks without mentioning that the 
create ce oe objection met Mr. Layard ata 
ater point in his researches, in a downright 
serious form. He came upon real graves, and 
sincere Mussulmen objected. But we never 
find Mr. Layard without a resource. How 
could the tombs be possibly the tombs of true 
believers, said he, and their feet not turned 
to Mecca? An elaborate argument on this 
head satisfied the pious labourers, and their 
work went on. 

Such, and so various, were the interruptions 
—sudden strokes of success bringing often the 
most serious of all. Here is a curious it- 
stance. The day after the discovery of the fine 
full-length painted and sculptured figures, Mr. 
La went to visit a neighboring An) 
chief to guard against the plundering pro 
pensities of his tribe. 


“ On the morning following these discoveries,| 
rode to the encampment of Sheikh Abd-vr-rab- 
man, and was returning to the mound, when | 
saw two Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to 
the top of theirspeed. On approaching me they 
stop * Hasten, O Bey,’ exclaimed one of 
them, ‘hasten to the diggers, for they have 
found Nimroud himself. Wallah, it is wooder- 
ful, but it is trae! we h seen him with out 
eyes, There is no God but God;” and both 
joining in this pious exclamation, they galloped 
off, without further words, in the direction 
their tents. i 

“On reaching the ruins I descended into thene¥ 
trench, and found the workmen, who had alre2¢ 
seen me as I approached, standing near 2 het? 
of baskets and cloaks. While Awad advanced 
and asked for a present to celebrate the occas!” 
the Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastil) 
co , and disclosed an enormous hu! 
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ulptured in full out of the alabaster of the 
pee they had uncovered the upper part of 
a figure, the remainder of which was still buried 
in the easth. I saw at once that the head must 
belong to a winged lion or bull, similar to those 
of Khorsabad and Persepolis. It wasin admirable 
reservation. The expression was calm, yet 
majestic, and the outline of the features showed 
a freedom and knowledge of art, scarcely to be 
looked for in the works of so remote a period. 
The cap had three horns, and, unlike that of the 
human-headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, 
was rounded and without ornament at the 
op. 
ny was not surprised that the Arabs had been 
amazed and terrified at this apparition. It 
required no stretch of imagination to conjure up 
the most strange fancies. This gigantic head, 
blanched with age, thus rising from the bowels 
of the earth, might well have belonged to one of 
those fearful beings which are pictured in the 
traditions of the country #s appearing to mortals, 
slowly ascending from the rezions below. One 
of the workmen on catching the first glimpse 
of the monster, had thrown down bis basket and 
run off to Mosul as fast as his legs could carry 
him. I learned this with regret, as I anticipated 
the consequences. 

« Whilst I was superintending the removal of 
the earth, which still clung to the sculpture, and 
giving directions for the continuation of the 
work, a nvise of horsemen was heard, and pre- 
sently Abd-ur-rahman, followed by half his 
tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench. As 
soon as the two Arabs had reached the tents, and 
published the wonders they had seen, every one 
mounted his mare and rode to the mound, to 
satisfy himself of the truth of these inconceivable 
reports. When they beheld the head, they 
all cried together, ‘ There is no God but God, 
and Mahommed is his Prophet!’ It was some 
time before the Sheikh could be prevailed upon | 
to descend into the pit, and convince himself 
that the image he saw was of stone. ‘ This! 
is not the work of men’s hands,’ exclaimed he, 
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whether Nimrod was a true-believing prophet 
or an infidel. I consequently received a some- 
what unintelligible message from his Excellency, 
to the effect that the remains should be treated 
with respect, and by no means further disturbed, 
and that he wished the excavations to be stopped 
at once, and desired to confer with me on the 
subject,” 


To this let us add Mr. Layard’s subsequent 
reflection on this most memorable discovery : 


** I ascertained by the end of March the exist- 
ence of a second pair of winged human-headed 
lions, differing from those previously discovered 
in form, the human shape being continued 
to the waist, and furnished with arms. In one 
hand each figure carried a goat or stag, and 
in the other, which bung down by the side, 
}a branch with three flowers. They formed a 
| northern entrance into the chamber of which the 
| lions previously described were the southern 
portal. I completely uncovered the latter, and 
found them to be entire. They were about 
twelve feet in height, and the same number 
in length. The body and limbs were admirably 
portraved; the muscles and bones, although 
strongly developed to display the strength of the 
animal, showed at the same time acorrect know- 
ledge of its anatomy and form. Expanded 
wings sprung from the shoulders and spread over 
the back; a knotted girdle, ending in tassels, 
encircled the loins. These sculptures, forming 
an entrance, were partly in full and partly in 
relief. The head and fore-part, facing the 
chamber, were in full; but only one side of 
the rest of the slab was sculptured, the back 
being placed against the wall of sun-dried bricks. 
That the spectater might have both a perfect 
front and side view of the figures, they were 
furnished with five legs; two were carved on 
the end of the slab to face the chamber, and 
three on the side. The relief of the body and 
three limbs was high and bold, and the slab was 
covered, in all parts not occupied by the image, 
with inscriptions in the cuneiform character. 








‘but of those infidel giants of whom the Prophet, 
peace be with him! has said, that they were | 
higher than the tallest date tree ; this is one of | 


These magnificent specimens of Assyrian art 
were in perfect preservation; the most minute 
lines in the details of the wings and in the orna- 


the idols which Noah, peace be with him!/ ments had been retained with their original 


cursed before the flood.’ 
result of a careful examination, all the bystand- 
ers concurred. 

“I now ordered a trench to be dug due south 
from the head, in the expectation of finding 
a corresponding figure, and before nightfall 
reached the object of my search about twelve 
feet distant. Engaging two or three men to 
sleep near the sculptures, I returned to the vil- 
lage and celebrated the day's discovery by a 
slaughter of sheep, of which all the Arabs near 
partook, As some wandering musicians chanced 
to be at Selamiyah, I sant for them, and dances 
were kept up during the greater part of the 
night. On the following morning Arabs from 
the other side of the Tigris, and the inhabitants 
of the surrounding villages, congregated on the 
mound. Even the women could not repress 
their curiosity, and came in crowds, with their 
children, from afar. My Cawass was stationed 
during the day in the trench, into which I would 
not allow the multitude to descend. 

“ As I had expected, the report of the discovery 
of the gigantic head, carried by the terrified 
Arab to Mosul, had thrown the town into com- 
motion. He had scarcely checked his speed 
before reaching the bridge. Entering breathless 
into the bazars, he announced to every one he 
met that Nimrod had appeared. The news 
Soon got to the ears of the Cadi, who, anxious 
for a iresh opportunity to annoy me, called the 
Mufti and the Ulema together, to consult upon 
this unex pected occurrence, Their deliberations 
Panne, in @ procession to the Governor, and a 
ormal protest, on the part of the Mussulmans of 
the town, against proceedings so directly con- 
trary to the laws of the Koran. ‘The Cadi had 
- distinct idea whether the bones of the mighty 

Unter had been uncovered, or only his ima : 
nor did Ismael Pasha very clearly remem 


In this opinion, the freshness. 


Not a character was wanting in the 
inscriptions 

**] used to contemplate for hours these myste- 
rious emblems, and muse over their intent and 
history. What more noble forms could have 
ushered the people into the temple of their gods? 
What more sublime images could have been 
borrowed from nature, by men who sought, 
unaided by the light of revealed religion, to 
embody their conception of the wisdom, power, 
and ubiquity of a Supreme Being? They could 
find no better type of intellect and knowledge 
than the head of man ; of strength, than the body 
of the lion; of rapidity of motion, than the 
wings of abird. These winged human-headed 
lions were not idle creations, the offspring of 
mere fancy; their meaning was written upon 
them. They had awed and instructed races 
which flourished 3000 years ago. Through the 
portals which they guarded, kings, priests and 
warriors had borne sacrifices to their altars, long 
before the wisdom of the East had penetrated to 
Greece, and had furnished its mythology with 
symbols long recognised by the Assyrian votaries. 
They may have been buried, and theirexistence 
may have been unknown, before the foundation 
of the eternal city. For twenty-five centuries 
they had been hidden from the eye of man, and 
they now stood forth once more in their ancient 
majesty. But how changed wag the scene 
around them! The luxury and civilization of a 
mighty nation had given place to the wretched- 
ness and ignorance of a few  half-barbarous 
tribes. The wealth of temples, and the riches 
of great cities had been succeeded by rains and 
shapeless heaps of earth. Above the spacious 
hall in which they stood, the plough had passed 
and the corn now waved. Egypt has monu- 
ments no less ancient and no less wonderful ; but 
they have stood forth for ages to testify her early 
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power and renown, while those before me had 
but now appeared to bear witness in the words 
of the prophet, that once ‘the Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches and with 
a shadowing shroud of a high stature; and his 
top was among the thick boughs . . . . his 
height was exalted above all the trees of the 
field, and his boughs were multiplied, and his 
branches became long, because of the multitude 
of waters when he shot forth. All the fowls of 
heaven made their nests in his boughs, and 
under his branches did all the beasts of the 
field bring forth their young, and under his 
shadow dwelt all nations of the earth ; for now 
is * Nineveh a desolation and dry like a wilder- 
ness, and flocks lie down in the midst of her; 
all the beasts of the nations, both the cormorant 
and the bittern, lodge in the upper lintels of it; 
their voice sings in the windows ; and desolation 
is in the thresholds.” 


Mr. Layard was now obliged to proceed 
with caution; and, leaving only two men at 
the works to dig leisurely along the walls, he 
mixed more freely with the surrounding Arab 
tribes, interchanged civilities with them, estab- 
lished friendly relations, and pretty largely 
confirmed and extended the impression at 
once of his power and his placability. There 
were some inconveniences, which he had to 
parry as he could. On giving three of the 
chiefs, for example, small presents, he found 
his friendly circle somewhat suddenly en- 
larged. 


« The intimacy, however, which sprang from these 
acts of generosity, was not in all respects of the 
most desirable or convenient nature. The Arab 
compliment of ‘ my house is your house, was ac- 
cepted more literally than I had intended, and I 
was seldom free from a large addition to my 
establishment. A Sheikh and a dozen of his at~ 
tendants were generally installed in my huts, 
whilst their mares were tied at every door. My 
fame even reached the mountains, and one day, on 
returning from Mosul, I found a Kurdish chief, 
with a numerous suite, in the full enjoyment of my 
premises. The whole party were dressed in the 
height of fashion. Every color had received due 
consideration in their attire. Their arms were of 
very superior design and workmanship, their tur- 
bans of adequate height and capacity. The chief 
enjoyed a multiplicity of titles, political, civil, and 
ecclesiastical ; he was announced as Mullah Ali 
Effendi Bey ; and brought, as a token of friend- 
ship, a skin of honey and cheese, a Kurdish carpet, 
and some horse trappings. I felt honoured by the 
presence of so illustrious a personage, and the du- 
ties of hospitality compelled me to accept his 
offerings, which were duly placed amongst the 
stores. 

« He had evidently some motive sufficiently pow- 
erful to overcome his very marked religious preju- 
dices—motives which certainly could not be traced 
to disinterested friendship. Like Shylock, he would 
have said, had he not been of too great breeding, 
«I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, 
walk with you, and so following; but I will not 
eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you ;” 
for he sat in solitary sanctity to eat his own pillaf, 
drank out of a reserved jar, and sought the dwell- 
ings of the true believers to spread his prayer- 
carpet. Dogs were an abomination to him, and 
two of his attendants were constantly on the watch 
to keep his legs and the lower part of his garments 
free from the touch of my greyhounds, who 
wandered through the premises. 

“ As my guest was the chief of a large tribe of 
nomad Kurds who inhabit the mountains in the 
neighborhood of Rowandiz during the summer, 
and the plains around Arbil in winter, I did not 
feel the necessity of conciliating him as I had done 
the Arab Sheikhs encamping near Nimroud, nor 
did I desire to encourage visits from persons of his 
sanctity and condition. I allowed him therefore to 
remain without making any return for his presents, 
or understanding the hints on the subject he took 
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frequent occasion to drop. At length, on the 
second evening, his secretary asked for an inter- 
view. ‘The Mullah Effendi, said he, ‘ will leave 
your Lordship’s abode to-morrow. Praise be to 
God, the most disinterested and sincere friendship 
has been established between you, and it is suitable 
that your Lordship should take this opportunity of 
gving a public testimony of your regard for his 
erence. Not that he desires to accept anything 
from you, but it would be highly gratifying to him 
to prove to his tribe that he has met with a friendly 
reception from so distinguished a person as your- 
self, and to spread through the mountains reports 
of your generosity” ‘I regret, answered I, 
‘ that the trifling differences in matters of religion 
which exist between us, should preclude the possi- 
bility of the Effendi’s accepting anything from me ; 
for I am convinced that, however amiable and 
friendly he may be, a man of his sanctity would 
not do anything forbidden by the law. I am at a 
loss, therefore, to know how I can meet his 
wishes.’ ‘ Although, he rejoined, ‘there might 
perhaps be some difficulty on that score, yet it 
could be, I hope, overcome. Moreover, there are 
his attendants ; they are not so particular as he is, 
and, thank God, we are all one. ‘Toeach of them 
you might give a pair of yellow boots, and a silk 
dress ; besides, if you chance to have any pistols or 
daggers, they would be satisfied with them. As 
for me, I am a man of letters, and, having nothing 
to, do with arms and boots, you might, therefore, 
show your approbation of my devotedness to your 
service, by giving me white linen for a turban, and 
a pair of breeches. The Effendi, however, would 
not object to a set of razors, because the handles 
are of ivory and the blades of steel ; and it isstated 
in the Hadith that those materials do not absorb 
moisture ;* besides, he would feel obliged if you 
could lend him a small sum—five purses, for in- 
stance (Wallah, Billah, Tillah, he would do the 
same for you at any time), for which he would 
ive you a note of hand.’ ‘ It is very unfortunate, 
replied, “ that there is not a bazar in the village. 

I will make a list of all the articles you specify as 
ag to be given to the attendants and to your- 
self. But these can only be procured in Mosul, 
and two days would elapse before they could reach 
me. I could not think of taking upso much of the 
valuable time of the Mullah Effendi, whose ab- 
sence must already have been sorely felt by his 
tribe. With regard to the money, for which, God 
forbid that I should think of taking any note of 
hand (praise be to God! we are on much too good 
terms for such formalities), and to the razors, I 
think it would give more convincing proof of my 
esteem for the Effendi, if I were myself to return 
his welcome visit, and be the bearer of suitable 
presents.’ Finding that a more satisfactory an- 
swer could not be obtained, the secretary retired 
= evident marks of disappointment in his 


(To be continued in our nezt.) 





* The Sheeas and some other sects, who scrupulously 
adhere to the precepts of the Koran and to the Hadith or 
sacred traditions, make a distinction between those things 
which may be used or touched by a Mussulman after oe 
have been in the hands of a Christian, and those whic 
may not; this distinction depends upon whether they be, 

to their doctors, absorbents or non-absorbents. 
If they are supposed to absorb moisture, they become un- 
clean after contact with an unbeliever. 





Imacrvation UntTamep By THE CosrseR Re- 
aLities oF Lire.—Happy is every actor in the 
guilty drama of life, to whom the higher illusion 
within supplies or conceals the externa) illusion ; 
to whom, in the tumult of his part and its intellec- 
tual interest, the bungling landscapes of the stage 
have the bloom and reality of nature, and whom 
the loud parting and shocking of the scenes disturb 
not in his dreams! 

De Quincey, translated from Richter. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 

Better to sit in Freedom’s hall, 

With a cold damp floor and a mouldering wall, 
Than to bend the neck, and to bow the knee, 
In the proudest palace of slavery. Olearius. 
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SON NET.—PRESENTIMENT. 


Wuen the wide concave is a sea of blue, 
O’er which no fleecy clouds are sailing seen ; 
When the wartn sun is drinking up the dew 
That lay all night along the deep ravine, 
And Nature, wearing her accustomed mien, 
Doth unperturbed her daily course pursue ; 
The falling mercury gives warning true, 
If storms are lurking near the tranquil scene. 
Thus, when our spiritual heavens show 
No darksome signs, a coming ill will throw 
Its shadow on the mind’s barometer— 
Thus, the mercurial spirits sinking low, 
Mysterious tokens give, too —_ to err, 
Of which the bursting storm is sad interpreter. 


E. C. K. 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 1849. 


GOLD SEEKING. 


In the bygone times, and olden, 
Crossing o’er an unknown sea, 

Came to seek for riches golden, 
Knights and men of low degree. 


All through Europe, tales of wonder, 
Tretabled on the lips of man, 

How in countries ocean-yonder, 
Seaward, golden rivers ran. 


How the fount of youth eternal 
Crystal-well’d from sands of gold 
Watered groves for ever vernal, 
On through shining cities roll’d. 
Cities whose transcendant splendor 
Eastern glories hid and veiled 
Like a maiden fair and tender, 
In some queenly presence paled. 
When the western sun descended, 
In his gorgeous evening vest ; 
Saffron tints with scarlet blended— 
Seemed he monarch of the west. 
Seemed he then a King Apollo 
To his palace walls withdrawn, 
Saying to his courtiers, Follow, 
Wait not till another dawn. 
So in times bygone and olden, 
Crossing o’er an unknown sea, 
Came to seek for riches golden, 
Knights and men of low degree. 
Came they then and cities founded, 
For those were not, that they sought; 
Found they here too, wealth unbounded, 
*Twas by knowledge with them brought. 
Thus decreed had He who led them, 
Even by their thirst of gold; 
Better than they asked, He fed them, 
Better by ten thousand fold. 
So he leads men wave-defying 
Round Fuego’s stormy cape, 
Where the calm Pacific lying 
North, an eager course they shape. 
California’s valley gleaming, 
Now with swart auriferous sand 
To the beacon meteor-beaming, 
To each bold adventurous band. 
But not all its spangled rivers, 
Not its mines of wealth untold, 
Where each rock the stout blow shivers 
Scatters grains of purest gold. 
Not all these an empire buildeth, 
But the knowledge with them borne; 
And the light its towers that gildeth 
Is Religion’s earliest morn, 


O’er the island studded ocean— 
From these pinnacles reflected 
Westward, like the sun-god’s motion, 
Till the circle is perfected. 
Knowledge and Religion onward, 
In their blessed course shall sail, 
Till like eagles looking sunward, 
Earth hath naught from them to veil. 


Cuar_es F. STERLING. 
New York, Jan. 1849. 





Architectonics. 


No. IV. GRACE CHURCH. BROOKLYN HEIcHTs. 


Farr criticism is as necessary for the growth 
and thriving of ‘shag te g knife, in the 
hand of the judicious ener, is to the well. 
being of the lovely polychromatia of the con. 
servatory. Indiscriminate praise and patron. 
age in the realms of the one, like heat and 
moisture within the precinets of the other, 
may produce an abundant growth, and rank 
luxuriance of verdure, but the rich and perfect 
flowering comes only where there has been a 
lopping away of mere exuberance, a cutting 
off of dead wood, a turning all the life into 
the branches laden with buds of promise, jn 
which the fine nature of the plant tends to 
more full and exquisite development, wherein 
lie deeply stored the seeds of a still more 
perfect future. We do not mean, by the way, 
that any one should suppose that we think an 
apology is due either to the artist or the 
public, in bringing forward as a subject of 
critical exposition, another Church: we fee] 
that we are performing a use to both parties, 
for which we are entitled to their thanks, and 
flatter ourselves accordingly, that we shall 
have them in due time. 

Grace Chureh at Brooklyn, dedicated 
to the service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, is a structure in the Second, or as it 
is now generally called, the Decorated period 
of the Gothic (the Rayonnant of the French 
archeologists), the finest of the phases of 
Christian architecture. Whilst its principal 
features, however, belong to this period, its 
details are mixed with those of a later one, 
the Flamboyant, or Third period of the Gothic 
English remains, as in the west-front of York 
Minster, where the great west window has 
Flamboyant tracery occurring amongst Deco- 
rated details. ‘The building is of dark-brown 
stone, the mullions and tracery of the windows 
being of a much lighter tint than the walls, a 
contrast in which we see no peculiar “ beauty 
that we should desire it.” On the contrary, 
the unity of the composition is thereby dis- 
turbed, and, at a short distance, these lighter 
portions appear to be of painted wood, for 
which, in fact, we at first sight took them. 

This church is an attempt at strict confor- 
mity with ecclesiological proprieties, adapting 
them, however, as much as possible, to modern 
custom and laical refinement; comfortable 
cushioned pews, or pues, as the Cambridge 
—e have undertaken to _— = 
orthography, crimson carpets, and warmth- 
sidae tates being superadded to medieval 
arrangements, Wherever there is an internal 

rinciple of conduct, and the conduct is in 
rmony therewith, admiration is commanded. 
Churchmen have so warmly of late contended 
for the justness of these proprieties, and in so 
few instances have succeeded in realizing 
them, that an earnest and heartfelt attempt in 
that direction is pleasant to behold. 

There is, in the plan of this church, a reali- 
zation of that Temple ideal towards which the 
buildings of all faiths exhibit a tendency. _ln- 
terior arrangement, or plan, is always of the 
first importance in architecture. That this 
plan should be in subordination to use, and 
representative of it, constitutes the chief and 
highest excellence of every building. In fol- 
lowing the old arrangement of the early 
temples of Christianity, we do nothing to nar- 
row the ideas of church building, but rather to 
develope more fully the catholicity of Chris- 
tian architecture. In all nations, wherever 
there has been a temple, there has beet, 
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by tradition, law, or insight, a repre- 
peor in plan of three dist ek planes of 
sanctity, corresponding to the Hoty oF HOLIEs, 
the HOLY PLACE, and the COURT OF THE CoON- 
crecation of the tabernacle in the wilderness. 
This plan is inseparable from the idea of a 
temple, an idea developed in so many different 
ways, amid such various nations, and in so 
many ages. ‘The Greeks expressed it in their 
Pronaos, Naos, and Opisthodomos; Egypt, in 
her remains, exhibits the same fact ; and even 
the ruins of Aztec architecture speak the same 
language. Christian temples have reproduced 
this triple arrangement only with more ful- 
ness, vigor, and undeviatingness of intention. 
Inthe present instance, we have this triform 

Jan well and distinctly expressed in the 
Chancel, the main body, or Nave, with its 
aisles for the congregation, and the Narthex, 
or, in medieval. nomenclature, the Parvise, 
adapted to a lecture or school-room, for the 
use of those who stand, as it were, without 
the church, undergoing a preparatory process 
of instruction, to fit them for true worship- 

rs. 

P peed, too, has here been paid to Orien- 
tation. This is one of the new ecclesiological 
terms, and is the turning of a particular part 
of the church to a particular quarter of the 
heavens, according to the almost universal 

tice of the early Christians. This has 
ere been observed at some sacrifice of exter- 
nal appearance, for the advantage of a fine 
entrance front on a principal street has been 
abandoned, and the building erected, ap- 
parently, with its back to the street, in order 
to give the Chancel end the right aspect to- 
wards the East. The entrance to the church 
is therefore from the sides and back of the lot, 
through the Parvis. The organ loft and 
vestry-room occupy the north-east intersection 
of the chancel and north aisle, in a projection 
thrown out for that purpose, a traceried arch 
opening in the east wall of the aisle, and 
north wall of the chancel, communicatin 
with, and uniting both the altar service ao 
the worship of the congregation, and binding 
the two together in the emotional bond of 
music. Though not peculiar to this church, 
this is a beautiful feature in its plan, and one 
expressive of a true principle in Christian 
worship, namely, that in Music is the utter- 
ance of the worshipper’s emotion, in which all 
unite, from the priest at the altar to the 
“stranger that is within the gates.” We 
have been thus minute in these particulars 
from a sense of their importance, their ex- 
cellence, and their harmony with the teachi 
and necessities of that portion of the Chris- 
tian church, for whose religious services the 
building is intended. 

But, apart from the plan which, though 
generally little considered, is the point in 
which the architect most displays his judg- 
ment and economic skill, there are artistic 
considerations to be kept in view, the especial 
object, indeed, of these Architectonics, which 
are not intended to give descriptions of the 
buildings they notice for those who have not 
seen them. ‘I'he general idea, which is ex- 
hibited in the plan of the church, and which 
we have commended, is also excellent in the 
principal feature of the interior, namely, the 
timber roof and its supporting pillars, and 
framework above them. Abandoning all at- 
tempt at a fictitious clerestory, lighted b 
skylights from the roof, and ali plaster imi- 
tations of nave, columns, and arches, which 

ve been executed elsewhere, by the archi- 
tect of this church,as well as by others of the 
craft, the pillars are here shown to be of 
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wood,  entomp. an arched wooden framing, 
connected over the aisles with the wall plates, 
and filled with timber tracery above the arches, 
like the opening of a triforium. With the 
general idea, however, in this, as in the rest of 
the building, excellence ends. The details of 
the timbers, their mouldings, and tracery, are 
painfully thin, lank, and meagre, the main 
arch pieces are mere slabs, and the purlins of 
the aisle roof no larger than battens. There 
is, moreover, too much horizontalism in the 
framing, the level connecting tie-beams from 
the wall plate to the nave pillars are injurious 
to the height of the aisles, and out of charac- 
ter with the uprising tendency of the Gothic. 
The same thinness and meagreness chatacter- 
ize other portions of the interior details. We 
will merely mention, however, as the very 
Calvin Edson of lankness, mere bare bones of 
tracery, the open arches of the organ loft. 
On the other hand, certain parts of the in- 
terior finishings, as for example, the canopied 
reredos and sedilia of the church, are fashion- 
ed with a ponderosity of proportion, suggestive 
of a Thor's hammer among the carvers. 
These opposite extremes of treatment oceur 
throughout the building, the Go-thin alter- 
nating with the Go-thick, in a most remark- 
able wi 

We do not condemn polychromatic decora- 
tion; on the contrary, we desire to see it glo- 
rious and abundant. We are not of those 
“ realists” who would call the overlaying of 
the cedar beams of Solomon’s Temple with 
pure gold, adivine “sham.” But color, where 
it is used, should be well used, artistically and 
elegantly treated. We are sorry; therefore, 
that the attempt in this direction, made in this 
building, can only be considered as a failure. 
The whole surface of the boarding of the roof 
is painted an unwholesome cadaverous greyish 
blue, with unmeaning yellowish white rosettes, 
the joints of the wood showing through the 
surface of the paint, the sickly tone of which 
is made still more sick by the rich, full color 
of the panels of the altar Reredos. The color 
of the walls again is too light, an even, quiet, 
yellowish tone, which, on the principle of con- 
trasting colors, laid down by Goethe, should 
have partaken more of a reddish tone, to 
brighten the blue of the ceiling, and at the 
same time, harmonize with the color of the 
wood work, “honestly” painted brown. The 
texts of scripture on the rough plaster of the 
walls, fail greatly of their effect by the manner 
of “lying loose” upon the boundless yellow, 
whereas a beautiful effect could have been 
produced by throwing them upon scrolls. We 
advise a simple trial of this suggestion upon 
the sentence at the back of the pulpit, inclosing 
it within the outline of one of those quaint 
gothic scrolls, to be found in any book on 
Church decoration, the ground of the scroll to 
be white, the back of it, where shown in the 
turns, to be grey. 

Lastly, the window in the chancel has too 
much dead color in the main body ; the gris- 
saille work, as it is termed, wants relief by pure 
color, for which it is only suited as a ground, 
and in the compartments of the tracery we 
have such a display of heterogeneous sym- 
bolism, as never before, to our knowledge, was 
brought together in so small a compass, no one 
prominent idea expressed by selection, but a 
programme of the science. : 

It is in no spirit of technological cavilling 
that we thus point out defects in edifices known 
to be the productions of distinguished archi- 
tects, and over whose genesis has presided the 
careful tending of Divines, jealous for the 
honor of the sanctuary. Our object is simply 





to elevate Architecture to its true place, and, 
while believing it to be a Fine Art, to bring its 
manifestations to the tests of the laws of the 
Beautiful. Unless Architecture can realize 
Ideal Beauty it is unworthy of the name of 
Art. It is something that an edifice has a 
worthy intention, has some idea to express, that 
it makes an effort in good earnest to pronounce 
the word, the Shibboleth, that it means to utter, 
but that it succeeds in so saying it as to give 
true warrant of its birthright is still better. 
To have Symbolic value is not the all of Church 
architecture ; there must be esthetic value also, 
—the production must be Beautiful or it is not 
Artistic. The Hindoo, in his hideous Idol, with 
its multiform arms and visages, had as holy a 
meaning, as worthy an intention, as the Greek 
when the Thunderer stood forth, breathing mag- 
nificence from the chisel of Phidias. Never- 
theless, the latter is a work of Art, the former 
is not. The one must be judged by symbolic 
laws alone, which must be known in order to 
give it value, the other appeals at once to the 
reason, through the senses; it is the very 
* image and likeness” of the idea, the Infinite 
is in its aspect, it is above all individual pre- 
judice, it addresses itself to the general, the 
Absolute, it is a manifestation of “Ideal from 
the universal mould.” It has Asthetic value. 
This is an example to illustrate our meaning, 
drawn from sculpture, but the principles of 
Art are of universal application. 

In architecture there has been in the Past, a 
meaning and expression of that meaning; yet, 
all that the Past has produced, is not Artistic ; 
all is not equally valuable as Art. We must 
judge all the productions of (past and present) 
Architecture, by the laws of the Beautiful; pre- 
cedent is not to be pleaded for ugliness, nor sym- 
bolic attention for ingenious deformity. It is 
not a light task to judge every architectural 
work by the laws of its own being, and the 
want of that Catholic perception of the Beauti- 
ful, which recognises it under all its varied 
types, is the great defect in all architectural 
criticism. Ourdesire is to arrive at some gene- 
ral truths, and to point through fashion, pre- 
judice, desire for novelty, and blind adherence 
to precedent, to that “gate” of the great ‘Tem- 
ple of the Infinite “ which is called Beautiful.” 





Wise anv Footish MArriaces.—As in the 
old allegory of the gold and silver shield, about 
which the two knights quarrelled, each is right 
according to the point from which he looks; so 
about marriage; the question whether it is fool- 
ish or good, wise or otherwise, depends upon the 
point of view from which you regard it. If it 
means a snug house in Belgravia, and pene lit- 
tle dinner parties, and a pretty little Brougham 
to drive in the park, and a decent provision not 
only for the young people but for the Belgravians 
to come; and if these are the necessaries of life 
(and they are with many honest people), to talk 
of any other arrangement is an absurdity; of 
love in lodgings—a babyish folly of affection : 
that can’t pay coach hire or afford a decent milli- 
ner—as mere wicked balderdash and childish 
romance. If, on the other hand, your opinion 
is that people, not with an assured subsistence, 
but with a fair chance to obtain it, and with the 
stimulus of hope, health, and strong affection, 
may take the chance of fortune for better or 
worse, and share its good or its evil together, 
the polite theory then becomes an absurdity in 
its turn: worse than an absurdity, a blasphemy 
almost, and doubt of Providence; and a man 
who waits to make his chosen woman happy, 
until he can drive her to church in a neat little 
carriage, with a pair of horses, is no better than 
a coward or a trifler, who is neither worthy of 
love nor of fortune — Third part of Mr. Thack- 
eray's Pendennis. 
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THE COLONELS CLUB. 
MEETING CXLIX. 
The semicircle as usual. The Colonel in the Arm Chair. 














Florer. Who has read the Southern Manifesto? It is a docu- 
ment that goes on the files for Posterity. 


Blunt. Posterity may read it as often as it likes, but notl. It 
would take an hour to get through it. It wasn’t meant for Northerners 
to read. Its object is, not to change opinion at the North, but 
to strengthen opinion at the South. Every man has made up his 
mind on the question, one way or the other; what is done now 
on either side is for further assurance, and a firmer stand. Besides, 
the document, although it professes to speak for tle whole South, 
does, in fact, no such thing. It isonly a One Man-ijes'o,—a Calhouniad 
against the Union. The production of a man, sincere, sanguine, and 
a sophist ; strongest on the weakest side ; never so plausible as when 
he is most fallacious. 


Florer. Your alliterative animosity to the Southern Statesman 
contains a great deal of assertion, but very little argument. I contend 
that his position, fairly taken, whether a false one or not, is the posi- 
tion of the entire South; a position the more determined, because the 
more deliberate. 

Blunt. Deliberation is no part of the Southern character. Their 
pro-slavery stand is the natural result of the existence of the system 
as the leading feature of their social organization, and of their long 
habit of control in national affairs. Had the South been anti-slavery 
in any degree it would have been strange. But thatit will fight to the 
death for its peculiar institutions, [don’t Ciera. Their leaders manage 
the question for their constituents as a lawyer manages his case fora 
client. Politicians must employ tactics. To secure inches they 
must demand cells. The voices of Southern men in the Senate and 
the House, and the votes of Southern men in Georgia and Alabama, 
if the question could be presented in some definite, final shape, 
would, I promise you, tell different stories. 

Florer. But the leaders legislate—and laws are not made by 
voters, but by Representatives. For the issues of the question and 
its real position, you must look to the Capitol. 


Attic. Yes, and, if we please, laugh atits inmates. The Shakes- 
perian sentence runs, “ They sit by the fire and presume to talk of 
what’s done at the Capitol.” We might reverse it—they sit in the 
Capitol and presume to talk of what their constituents think at their 
firesides. ‘There is sound sense enough left in the country to manage 
the whole thing in spite of Congressional hubbub. 


Biunt. What would become of the question if Mr. Calhoun were 
to be extinguished? It would be like taking down the big Quaker 
from the outside of the American Museum. If that great public 
embodiment of the marvellous om inside should eae the ex- 
citement of the community would subside very rapidly. It is because 
John C. Calhoun is a giant, that we attach such gigantic proportions 
to the views he represents. When he gives the foot-ball of dissolu- 
tion a kick, he sends it considerably higher than Senator Foot or the 
Charleston Mercury. 

Tue Cororet. Dissolution! Bah! The Union may be stirred up, 
but it won't dissolve. You might as well talk of dissolving Mount 
Washington or the Alleghanies in a drenching September shower. 
How infinitely absurd to conjecture the symptoms of dissolution 
in the very efforts which the body politic is making to work 
off the evil humors that plague it. The agitation of this ques- 
tion now, open, violent, protracted, will prove in the end, | don’t 
doubt, in the highest degree safe and salutary. The evil pas- 
sions of posing parties will exhaust themselves, as they always do 
in such a form of government as ours, in preparatory diseussion and 
debate. We want decided, honest, patriotic legislation. After that, 
the smoke will clear away, and there will be very few wounded and 
none killed. Slavery and the South are not synonymousterms. The 
one is the name of an acknowledged evil, destined, as everybody 
believes, one day or another, to destruction; the other is the name 
of an indivisible part of a grand and glorious confederacy, whose 
interests are identical, and whose success is certain. 

Stout. Three cheers for the South. Colonel, you ought to have 
taken the stump. Literally, you understand. Such a peroration as 
that would have made your fortune in the last campaign. 

Attic. A truce to your politics. Give us a little champagne, in- 
stead of so much brandy and water. What's going on? Not in the 
Senate or the South, but in Broadway and the Bowery ? 





Florer. Nothing at all. There is hardly a novelty in New York, 


always excepting the big Quaker, of whom such irreverent ment 
was made by Blunt white . He is altogether the feature of come 
way. He presides over St. Paul’s with the most benevolent benignity 
It is charming to see the crowds of country people on the sidewalks 
gaping at his monstrous proportions. It gives one a just appreciation 
of the capacities of humbug. By the way, Beau Brummell’s questiog 
about George the Fourth wouldn’t be so inappropriately put to Barnum 
just now. “ Who’s your fat Friend ?” 

Milledoller. Apropos of exhibitions and the like, I ste into th 
Cuenese Museum the other day, and came out with a a emt of 
ideas about the Central Flowery Kingdom, which made me think that 
I was just fitted for discipleship to the confusion system of philosophy, 
One dips into China there with as much detriment to his ordinary 
notions of things as if it was a punch-bowl instead of a daguerreotyped 
display of the Celestial Empire. Everything that is preposterons and 
Chinese is there, from a marriage card to a coffin, and of authentic 
size and shape. You may investigate the whole economy of the nation 
from the actnal inspection of a Mandarin’s top-knot to the cocoa-nut 
fibres of a blacking brush. The physician, the lawyer, the merchant, 
artisan, agriculturist, are all there, dispensing drugs, inflicting bamboo, 
airing scented packages, cobbling in grand oriental style, and driving 
preposterous ploughs. Itisa kind of great Arabian Nights’ vision, 
flaring at night with extravagant lanterns of red and gold, quaint trian. 
gular banners, “state umbrellas” of velvet and satin, run all over with 
gilded dragons. ‘The quaint and grotesque were never carried further; 
big-bellied bonzes, fantastic frizzled dogs, exaggerated fish, all sorts of 
scaly hideousnesses glare and leer at you, relieved only by the univer- 
sal amenity of the blank living countenances on all sides, in the life. 
size figures; which present the same sweetness in judge, executioner, 
and victim. ‘The poor fellow imprisoned in a tub, as if his head had 
grown out of it, like an enormous bulb out of a flower-pot—how unlike 
the comic adventure in Etherege’s “ Love ina Tub;” how suggestive 
of the “ fixed facts” of the Chinese Empire ; the most pitiable part of 
their punishment being those aggravated hats on the heads of the bam. 
bouzlers. But I shall tire you out with my description. 

Siout.—No, no, go ahead; I must buy a season ticket. 

Milledoller. ‘There are ladies smoking in boudoirs in the most en- 
viably impossible attitudes, and with the charmingest imbecility of 
expression, with those most fantastic of toes, so admirably calculated 
for tripping up, if not for tripping, and reminding one forcibly of flov- 
rishing ehincgadle hospitals. There is a finical propriety about every- 
thing, that puts to the blush the freedom of Christian and Protestant 
Art. What unexceptionable piate landscapes and modest domestic 
scenes on tureens, in their sobriety and decorum a standing reproof to 
free and easy gourmands and fozaling aldermen! As for the people 
represented in their pictures, they are inimitable, Grimaldis by nature, 
John Fishers by muscular necessity. Their clownery and buffo would 
make the fortune of an American ring, would they act as they are 
painted. There is an old boy with a puddingin both cheeks pruning a 
tree with a jack knife, at a perspective distance of half a mile, whom 
Cruikshank would die in despair of. 


[ The privacy of the Club was here interrupted by a knock at the door. 

Enter, a short man of decidedly English aspect, with long hair, a long 

fustian coat, and terribly ignorant shirt collar.) 

Tue Cotonet [peremptorily}. Well, sir, what. is your business 
with this Club? 

Man in the F. C. I, please your Excellency, sir, come from the Pro- 
prietor of the Patent California Flying Machine. 

Tue Coronet. That’s the grasshopper under your arm there, is it’ 

Man in the F. C. Yes, sir; this ’ere little model [producing w) is 
the hexact pattern. Ere you have the Revoloidal spindle, and ere you 
have the boyant float. 

Florer. What do you call this tremendous tobacco pipe sticking 
out in front, half a mile or less ? 

Man in the F. C. That’s the smoke pipe, sir; you don’t see the 
little fifty-horse power engine we’ve got inside down ’ere, with bilers, 
condensers, and safety valves to match. 

Tue Coroner. Now, sir, perhaps you'll be good enough to tell us 
what this Club, which I perceive is called in the newspapers, a Re- 
nowned Body, has got to do with your Revoloidal spindle, and you' 
buoyant float. 


Man inthe F. C. Why sir, your Excellency, Mr. Swizzler, the 
Patentee, sees of this ere Pustloment in the papers and supposing itl 
be soon going to California, looks out for the job of carrying it. 5a! 
he to me, your Excellency, take round the patent to his Honor, Ts 
CoLonEL, and with respects of Mr. Swizzler, he’ll carry you cheap, 
sir, and no mistake; he'll build a fly for seven, and cash down, 
carry you from here to San Francisco, at half a mile perpendiculst 
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Milledoller. How long will we be on the wing in transacting this 
little piece of business ? 

Man in the F. C. Only five days, sir, through and through. We 
think if the Revoloidal gets under full force we might go it in three. 


Stout. I would like to know where we are to provender and water. 
There are no Clark & Brown’s, or Delmonico’s, as high up as an air 
line. 

Attic. You needn’t bother about that. We'd be pretty sure to get 
as many smashes all round as we wanted before we got to California. 


Man in the F. C. Gemmen, gemmen, don’t get high before we 
starts, don’t get excited. Mr. Swizzler allows two hundred weight to 
aman. What he don’t take in his own flesh and blood, he’s allowed 
in provender. 


Milledoller. Were’s our poor friend Stout, weighs 210. What’s to 
be done ? 


[Man in the F. C. scratches his head —- and considers the mat- 
ter standing on one leg, looking first at Mr. Stout, and then at the 
machine. Finally, in his agitation sits down on the flying machine, 
which gives way with a crash. Manin F. C. jumps up with an 
agonized expression, and exclaming,— The revoloidal’s smashed, 
and the buoyant float’s gone to shivers ! rushes from the room, leaving 
his hat as a memorial in perpetuo of his visit. Mr. Milledoller es- 
timates the hat at two and three pence: if sold under diecouraging 
circumstances, might not bring more than fifleen pence. | 


Tse Coronet. An English impostor! That nation has no idea of 
a new discovery or a prevailing excitement, except as affording oppor- 
tunities for fraud, and openings for imposition. ‘The Gold in Califor- 
nia, with us, quickens trade and sharpens activity; in England it 
emboldens knaves and stimulates sharpers. Wooden nutmegs and 
white oak cheeses are innocent deceptions, compared with the system- 
atic swindles of English invention. The ground once broken, and 
haumbugs thrive nowhere so well as in the domains of John Bull. The 
California excitement will afford a plentiful harvest, for which, after 
the bubble has broken, the Yankees will be cursed in a body. I verily 
believe, that if an incor, company were to offer to contract to 
shoot shareholders in patent bombshells, from Southampton to San 
Francisco, the stock would be at a premium in the course of a fortnight, 
and find takers over the whole United Kingdom. 


Blunt. And the first dividend would very soon be on hand in the 
shape of an extra thousand of those “ widows and orphans” who have 
so much money to put out, and who invariably happen to invest all they 
have got in the fancies. 

Florer. And of whom there seems to be a prodigious population in 
England. Always putting out funds in sham securities, and always 
surviving to see the last penny absorbed by swindling stockholders and 
defaulting directors, The sensible newpapers are groaning in advance 
over the victims of the gold fever. They will gee fake no 
doubt, from Dukes and Duchesses to Cockneys and Coachmen. 


Tae Coronet. There is gullibility here too, but, in the main, Califor- 
fornia speculations, so far, have been honest in intention, whatever they 
may be inresult. Everybody has had some share in them. Those who 
don’t go as well as those who do. Even the professional men included ; 
doctors stay at home, and put up medicine chests for their emigrating 
patients ; lawyers draw their clients’ wills, and take their bad debts for 
collection; while the clergy preach long sermons to those of their flock 
Who are bound to the heathenish “ diggings.” 


Attic. Poor Poets, too, if they find nothing else, filch a little in- 
Spiration from the “ auri sacra fames”—if hunger can be said to pro- 
vide food for thought. With the permission of the Club, I will pro- 
duce a string of verses which the subject has suggested to me ; they 
are all I expect to glean from the gold region. 


THE Cotoset, Order in the Club! Go on, Attic, we are all at- 
tention. 


Altic gives a nervous twitch to his elbow, and reads as follows :— 


THE NEW ARGONAUTS. 
BY ATTIC, OF THE COLONEL’S CLUB. 


To-day the good ship sails ! 
Across the sparkling sea, 

To-day the Northern gales 
Are poveing Soy and free ; 

Speed, speed, distant way, 
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To that far land of gold ; 
A richer prize we seek than they, 
The Argonauts of old! 


Who goes with us? Who quits the tiresome shore, 

And sails where Fortune beckons him away ; 
Where in that marvellous land, in virgin ore, 

The wealth of years is gathered in a day? 
Here, toil and trouble are our portion still, 

And still with want our weary work is paid, 
Slowly the shillings drop into the till ; 

Small are the profits of our tedious trade ; 
There, Nature proflers with unstinted hands, 

The countless wealth the wide domain confines, 
Sprinkles the mountain streams with golden sands, 

And calls the adventurer to exhaustleggmines. 
Come then, with us! What are the charms of home 

What are the ties of friends, or kindred worth 
Thither, oh thither, let our footsteps roam, 

There is the Eden of our fallen Earth! 


Well do we hold the fee of those broad lands 
Wrested from feebler hands, 
By our own sword and spear ; 
Well may the weeping widow be consoled, 
And orphaned hearts their ceaseless grief withhold ; 
Well have our brothers shed their life-blood here, 
Say could we purchase at a price too dear, 
These boundless acres of uncounted gold? 


Come then! it is to-day, 
To-day the good ship sails, 
And swift upon her way, 
Blow out the Northern gales; 
A twelvemonth more, and we, 
Our homeward course shali hold, 
With richer freight within than theirs, 
The Argonauts of old! 


Alas! for honest labor, from honest ends averted ; 
Alas! for firesides left, and happy homes deserted. 
Brightly the bubble glitters; bright in the distance, 
The land of promise gleams, 
But ah, the phantom fortunes of existence 
Live but in dreams! 
Behold the end afar ; 
Beyond the bright, deceptive cloud, 
Beneath what dim, malignant star, 
Sails on the eager crowd! 
Some in mid ocean lie ; 
Some gain the wished-for shore, 
And grasp the golden ore, 


But sicken as they grasp, and where they sicken, die! 
There, have they found, beside the mountain streams, 


On desolate crags where the wild eagle screams, 
In dark ravines where western forests wave, 
Gold, and a Grave! 
Some for the spendthrift’s eager touch ; 
Some for the miser’s hoarded store ; 
Some for the robber’s grasp, the murderer’s clutch, 
Heap up the precious ore, 


Dear bought with life’s lost strength, and the heart’s withered core ! 


O, cursed love of Gold! 
Age follows Age, 
And still the world’s slow records are unrolled, 
Page after page ; 
And the same tale is told, 


The same unholy deeds, the same sad scenes unfold ' 


Where the assassin’s knife is sharpened, 
In the dark ; 

Where lies the murdered man in the midnight, 
Cold and stark ; 

Where the slave groans and quivers under 
'The driver’s lash ; 

Where the keen-eyed son of trade is bartering 
Honor for cash ; 


Where the sons wish the fathers dead, of their wealth 


To be partakers ; 
Where the maiden of sixteen weds the old man, 
For his acres ; 


Where the gambler stakes his all on the last throw 


Of the dice ; 
Where the statesman for his country and its glory 
Sets a price ! 
There are thy altars reared, thy trophies told, 
O, cursed love of Gold! 
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in the 
pers, announcing the invitation of Richard 

. Dana to deliver his course of Lectures on 
Shakspeare, in this city, and his acceptance of 
the call. We invite the attention of the 
public to the promised course, as a rare 
opportunity of mental entertainment and 
culture, in the true sens : of the word. The 
lectures, eight in — er, will commence on 
Wednesday, next weet . 

The Lyceum ( allery of the Works 
the Old Masters “ae open free to the public 
from 9 A. M. to 1089. M. for the period of 
one week, commence mg on Wednesday, the 
7th of pp There are more than 100 
paintings by the “ Great Masters,” and 700 
engravings, in this ‘iallery. It is always well 
worth visiting ; and its attractions have lately 
been increased byt! e addition of many works 
of art lately import 2d. 

The routes to the Paeific are engag- 
ing the attention of Congress and the Press. 
The subject bids fair to exhansted, every 
species of project, chimerical and otherwise, 
being brought into view. There are the 
routes across the Isthmus and Tehuantepec ; 
the railways by the desert and the Rocky 
Mountains—Mr. Whitney’s scheme; and oth- 
ers. Charles Ellet,a civil engineer, of Phila- 
delphia, proposes a plank road, which might 
be travelled at seven miles an hour, and San 
Francisco thus be reached from St. Louis in 
twelve days. The road, according to his esti- 
mate, could be constructed in two seasons, at 
a cost of two (?) millions, 

—— Congress has been 
a telegraph from the coast of Newfoundland to 
Ireland! It is said that a sub-marine bank of 
table land extends across, and an appropria- 
tion and the use of a public vessel is asked to 
test the theory. If soundings can be got, 
buoys can be anchored at ten miles apart, to 
support the lines, in cork tubes. If there are 
no soundings, the buoys to be anchored by 
buckets. Nobody, it is stated, was astonished 
at the reading of the memorial. 

—— An exhibition of a Flying Machine 
(for California) has been open at the Sun 
Buildings, with a book for the subscription of 
stock. 

—— The Freeman’s Journal, the Roman 
Catholic organ of this city, in reference to the 
suggestion of a visit of Pope Pius to this 
country, deprecates the idea of his residence 
’ in a land,“ where more than half of the public 
press would insult him, and more than half of 
the remainder exhaust themselves in efforts to 
make political capital out of him; where more 
than one half of the Catholic population, igno- 
rant of the etiquette that so distinguishes 
even the pone peasantry of a olic 
land, would gape at him with their hats on, or 
sit in his presence with their heels up in the 


air.” 

Miss Matilda M. Hays, the translator 
of George Sand, has appeared on the stage, 
under the direction of her friend, the actress, 
Miss Cushman. Her performance of Pauline, 
in the “ Lady of Lyons,” is well spoken of by 
the Manchester Examiner. 

The London Atheneum states the 
number of copies of the first folio of Shak- 
speare, at about eighty in number. Many are 
incomplete ; most wanting the verses by Ben 
Jonson. ‘Twenty-five are in public libraries. 
The finest copy is said to be in the possession 
of Mr. Daniel, of Islington. Mr. Rodd, the 
bookseller, is preparing a complete catalogue. 

—— The dramatic entertainments at Wind- 
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sor Castle, under the direction of Charles 
Kean, are proceeding with entire success. In 
the cast of Hamlet we perceive Farren as 
Polonius, Vandenhoff as the Ghost, the Queen, 
Mrs. Warren, Hamlet and Ophelia, of course, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kean. 

—— Mr. Macready, at the close of his Sa- 
vannah engagement, stated, “the single fact, 
that in my own country there is now nv longer 
any theatre, where the works of our divine 
Shakspeare can be adequately represeuted, is 
the cause why I have decided on relinquishing 
the exercise of my art some years earlier in 
life than my illustrious ” We 
see it also stated that Mr. M. has received an 
original play from Bulwer, which he will 
shortly produce on the American stage. 

—— The vote on the confirmation of Jared 
Sparks, LL.D., for the Presidency of Har- 
vard, was 48 to2. The nomination of Simon 
Greenleaf, LL.D., as Emeritus Professor in 
the Law School, was unanimously confirmed. 
Hon. Edward Everett was chosen a perma- 
nent member of the Board of Overseers, in 
place of J. Q. Adams, deceased. A compli- 
mentary address was voted to Mr. Everett. 

—— Graham’s Magazine, the literary no- 
tices of which Journal are understood to be 
from one of the best cultivated critical pens of 
this country, says of the novel of “ Moneypen- 
ny :”—“The author not only understands 
practical life practically, but he is a scholar 
and a man of original power. The work is 
exceedingly interesting, evinces a strong 
of character, is well written, and while it de- 
serves, and will reward, the attention of the 
more tasteful class of readers, it will tend to 
give a more important, because more numerous 
and sensilive class, a4 higher notion of the re- 
quirements of romance.” ‘The lines we have 
put in italics involve a very important consi- 
deration. The numbers of new books written 
for the people exhibit a growing demand; it 
remains for the writers to be true to the pub- 
lic and themselves, by giving that taste an 
upward direction. 

—— The London Examiner speculates on 
the effects of a gold currency depreciated, in 
accordance with the recent California tales of 
unlimited production :—* And what a change 
would be wrought in our language, and how 
many fine thoughts that have lived in honor 
for centuries would be reduced to dross. The 
auri sacra fames will come to sound as absurd 
as now to speak of the passion for pewter, and 
the golden mean will signify literally some- 
thing passing mean. Golden prospects and 
golden dreams will sound dum _ leaden 
prospects and leaden dreams ! sun itself 
will lose his complexion of honor as golden, 
and it will seem that nature might have made 
him of something richer than that common 
yéllow ware. As for the golden age, it will 
convey ideas of penury the most abject.” 

—— Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler was en- 
thusiastically received at Boston, on Friday 
evening of last week, on occasion of her 
Readings from So. The Tempest 
was the play chosen. Her characterization of 
the different passages, and the purity of her 
voice, are warmly spoken of. 

—— Hiram Powers, the sculptor, it is said, 
will visit this country the coming spring. 
The Legislature of Louisiana has authorized 
the most liberal appropriation for a statue of 
Washington, as will be seen by the following 
terms of the Resolution, conceived in the 
spirit in which a great State should treat with 
an artist of acknowledged eminence: 

Be it Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Louisiana, in 





p|can stand his 


[Feb. 10, 


“tesa —— convened : nm e addition 
present appropriation vided by | 
ceattic ener el cal ha Sivebe aathecny 
to contract, on the most liberal Principles 
with Hiram Powers for a statue of George 
Washington ; it being distinctly understood 
that the Legislature intends to impose no re. 
strictions upon the artist, in the execution of 
the proposed work, having full confidence tha; 
he will do justice both to himself and the 
State. 

—— Mr. Bourcicault, the Dramatist, it ap. 
pear, from his recent examination before , 
kruptey court, sold his or London 
ebster for £40 


Assurance to the manager 
or £50. 

—— Mr. Giles’s third lecture at the Mer. 
ceantile Library, on Monday evening, was at. 
tended by a large audience. It was chiefly 
taken up with an Essay on “ Literary Fame,” 
in which the candor and manliness of the 
speaker’s sentiments were well received. 

—— “The experiences of the last few 
years,” says the A/bion, “ would seem to prove 
that the reign of the ‘ Star System’ is con. 
ring to a close. * * * The host of ‘ minor 
satellites’ must necessarily be content to }a. 
bor in their vocation among the rank and file 
of the regular stock companies, The interests 
of the drama will be improved by this change, 
and acting will —_ become a profession, 
since the aspirant fordramatic fame must pass 
through the necessary probation, before he 
und with the experienced 
professors of the art. Nor will this return to 
the old established usage that once governed 
the stage be less beneficial to dramatists 
Pieces will be written to display the capabili. 
ties of a stock company, not to glorify one 
particular actor. A wide field will be open 
to the genius of the author, and he will no 
longer be compelled to sacrifice his own con- 
ceptions to the whim, the vanity, or the 
caprice of one ‘ leading star.’” 

Louis Napoleon seems unfortunate in 
his ornithological associations. His Strasbourg 
and Boulogne eagles have amused the world. 
The other day, at his Inauguration, some poor 
fellow, with more humor than discretion, 
hoisted a paper kite in the semblance of the 
same royal bird, which he was managing to 
get exactly over the head of the new President, 
when Changarnier observing the ludicrous ma- 
neuvre, sent an aide-de-camp to cut the 
string and consign the flyer to the guard-house. 
In the meantime, the New Orleans Delta star's 
the following :—*'The story, which is well 
estieatined, runs, that Louis Napoleon had 
expressed a desire to shoot a wild turkey, and 
borrowing a gun from one of our hospitable 

with whom he was sojourning, went 
into the woods in search of the valuable fow! 
against which he entertained such bloody de- 
signs. He had not gone far before a large, 
black-looking bird, strongly resembling 4 tur 
key, sprang mp aed stretching its huge wings, 
began to soar leisurely above him. The Prince 
immediately threw up his double-barrel, and 
blazed away at the bird, which fell dead at his 
feet. Straightway he seized his game and 
harried homewards; not, however, without ex- 
periencing considerable annoyance from the 
very pungent odor which the bird emitted. 
Before he had reached the house, the fragrance 
becoming almost too strong for endurance, the 
Prince drew forth a bottle of eau-de-cologn, 
and held it to his nose with his left hand, 
whilst, with the right, he bore his turkey # 
arm’s length. Arrived at the house, where * 
large a assembled on the gallery, 
the Prince rushed up to them, and throwing bi# 
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on the floor, exclaimed: ‘ By Gar, your which Scott belonged have been gathered to their 


be good to eat, but he be d——d 
ore smell Y We need not inform our read- 
ers that the ornithological education of the 
President elect of the French Republic had 
been neglected; and he had mistaken a tur- 
key-buzzard for @ turkey. ape 

«Now, we do not know how this incident 
would have operated upon the result of the 
late election, and we beg our readers to believe 
that, in withholding it, we were not influenced 
by any expectations of enjoying a portion of 
the Princely-President’s patronage ; but in this 
country, we do not think it would be a hazard- 
ous assertion, that no man could attain the 
Presidency or any other elevated office, who 
could not tell a turkey from a turkey-buz- 

had 

ee A fire took place on Sunday morning, 
in the building of the University, which for a 
time seemed to peril the valuable collections 
of the Historical Society. The Gates, Steu- 
ben, Clinton, and other valuable MSS. were re- 
moved to the neighboring Dutch Church, The 
fire was extinguished without damage to the 
Library. 





Darieties. 


JUST COME FROM SCHOOL. 
From Mrs. Ellis’s “ Fireside Tales for the Young.” 
She has just come from school—and the pretty young 
thi 
Sits poy when visitors call ; 
Or she rings for the maid to come up-stairs and bring 
The music she left in the hall. 


She has just come from school—and she wonders to see 
Manuna look so homely and old ; 

She asks if they pour boiling water on tea, 
And thinks it woufd answer with cold. 


She has just come from school—and she cannot tell how 
People manage a lemon to squeeze: 

She supposes that cucumbers come from the cow, 
And cheesecakes, in sume way, from cheese. 


She has just come from school—and she sits down to sing 
When the household are busy below ; 

“Mamma—dear mamma does all that sort of thing ; 
For she really enjoys it, you know.” 


She has - come from school—and her stockings to 
mend, ~ 


“Oh, what an unspeakable bore !"’ 
Is there no one to help her: no cousin—no friend 7 
“Hark! sure there’s a knock at the door!” 


She has just come from school—and she must go and 
wa 


ik 
On the grand for an hour; 
Or call on her milliner, where she must talk 
About trimming her cap with a flower. 


She has just come from school--and she thinks it so 


inean, 
Of money and clothes to take care; 
It may do tor the poor to keep tidy and clean 
But what does it matter to her? 


She has just come from school—and the bills are all paid, 
Forty pounds from the last quarter day ; 

But has it e’er entered her light little head 
That she has her parents to pay ? 


She has just come from school—and their fond hopes are 


set 
On the comfort she to their home ? 
has just come from se and she must not forget 

What she owes them for long years to come. 

Tae Frienps or Sin Watter Scorr.—Of the 
persons closely connected with Sir Walter Scott 
few remain. James Ballantyne was on his death- 
bed when he heard of his great friend and patron’s 
death. The Ettrick Shepherd died in 1835; 
George Thomson, the happy “ Dominie Thomson,” 
of the happy days of Abbotsford, in 1838 ; Wil- 
liam Laidlaw, after 1832, had the care first of the 
Seaforth, and then of the Balnagown estates, in 
Ross-shire, as factor; but being struck with 
paralysis in August, 1844, retired to the farm- 
house of his excellent brother James, at Contin, 
and died there in May, 1845. Mr. Morritt, to 
whom the larger memoirs of his friend were in- 
scribed, died at Rokeby on the 12th of July, 1843 
—loved, venerated, never to be forgotten. Wil- 

m Clerk, of Eldin, admired life for 
talents and learning, of which he has left no monu- 
ment, died at Edinburgh, in January, 1847. Six- 
‘een years have passed, and the generation to 


fathers.—Lockhart's Life of Scott. 

A Hopextess Case.—Let us, people who are 
so nenepeneniy clever and learned, have a great 
tenderness and pity for the poor folks who are 
not endowed with the prodigious talents which 
we have. I have always had a regard for 
dunces ;—those of my own school-days were 
amorgst the eapanypon of the fellows, and have 
turned out by no means the dullest in life; 
whereas many a youth who could turn off Latin 
hexameters by the yard, and construe Greek 
quite glibly, is no better than a feeble prig now, 
with not a pennyworth more brains than were 
in his head before his beard grew. Those poor 
dunces! Talk of being the last man, ah! what 
a pang it must be to be the last boy—huge, mis- 
shapen, fourteen years of age,—and “ taken up” 
by a chap who is but six years old, and can’t 
speak quite plain yet! Master Hulker is in 
that condition at Birch’s. He is the most 
honest, kind, active, plucky creature. He can 
do many things better than most boys. He can 
go up a tree, jump, play at cricket, dive and 
swim perfectly—he can eat twice as much as 
almost any lady (as Miss Birch well knows), he 
has a pretty talent of carving figures with his 
hack-knife, he makes and paints little coaches, 
he can take a watch to pieces and put it together 
again. He can do everything but learn his les- 
son; and there he sticks at the bottom of the 
school, hopeless. As the little boys are drafted 
from Miss Raby’s class (it is true she is one of 
the best instructresses in the world), they enter 
and hop over poor Hulker. He would be handed 
over to the governess only he is too big. Some- 
times I used to think that this desperate stupi- 
dity was a stratagem of the poor rascal’s; and 
that he shammed a dulness so that he might be 
degraded into Miss Raby’s class: if she would 
teach me, I know, before George, I would put 
on a pinafore and a little jacket—but no, it is a 
natural incapacity fer the Latin grammar. If 
you could see his grammar, it is a perfect 
curiosity of dogs’ ears. The leaves and cover 
are all curled and ragged. Many of the pages 
are worn away, with the rubbing of his elbows 
as he sits poring over the hopeless volume, with 
the blows of his fists as he thumps it madly, or 
with the poor fellow’s tears. You see him 
wiping them away with the back of his hand, as 
he tries and tries, and can’t doit. When I think 
of that Latin grammar, and that infernal As in 
Presenti, and of other things which I was made 
to learn in my youth: upon my conscience [ am 
surprised that we ever survived it. When one 
thinks of the boys who have been caned because 
they could not master that intolerable jargon! 
Good Lord, what a pitiful chorus these poor lit- 
tle creatures send up! Be gentle with them, 
ye schoolmasters, and only whop those who 
won't learn. The doctor has operated upon 
Hulker (between ourselves), but the boy was so 
little affected you would have thought he had 
taken chloroform. Birch is weary of whipping 
now, and leaves the boy to go his own gait. 
Prince, when he hears the lesson, and who can- 
not help making fun of a fool, adopts the sarcas- 
tic manner with Master Hulker, and says, “ Mr. 
Hulker, may I take the liberty to inquire if your 


brilliant intellect has enabled you to perceive 
the difference between those words which gram- 
marians have defined as substantive and adjective 
nouns ?—if not, perhaps Mr. Ferdinand Timmins 
will instruct you.” And Timmins hops over 
Hulker’s head. I wish Prince would leave off 
girding at the poor lad. He’s an only son, and 
his mother is a widow woman, who loves him 
with all her might. There is a famous sneer 
about the suckling of fools and the chronicling 
of small beer ; but remember it was a rascal who 
uttered it.—Dr. Birch and his Young Friends, 
by Thackeray. 

Tue Reverenp Mr. Cannon.—It was his 
musical skill that proved the means of introduc- 
ing him to the notice of the Prince of Wales; 
but the peculiar bent of his humour, which ad- 
mitted no respect of persons, proved a bar to his 
advancement, and lost him the countenance of 








that illustrious personage ; the favourite, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, he had offended before, and the 
fact, possibly, may have contributed not a little 
to his final dismissal. On being requested to 
give his opinion of an upright pianoforte, an 
instrument then but recently invented, he ran 
his hand, light as a lady’s, over the keys, and 
threw himself back with a dissatisfied air. 
“* What do you think of it, Mr. Cannon ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Fitzherbert. ‘ Why, madam, it may do 
to lock your bread and cheese in, and that’s all 
it’s fit for,” was the reply. It needed a voice 
sweeter even than Cannon’s, and few surpassed 
it, to render harsh truths grateful to royal ears ; 
and a still more glaring instance of plain speak- 
ing, addressed to the prince himself, soon after 
procured him his congé. The example, once 
set, was speedily followed, and Cannon ere long 
found himself well nigh deserted by his noble 
friends. Nothing, however, could induce him 
to curb the license of his tongue, or to submit 
himself to the conventional restraints of society. 
On one occasion, for example, when inveighing 
with caustic bitterness against the late Bishop 
M-—, a reverend doctor who was present begged 
him to desist. ‘* Remember, my dear sir, his 
lordship has been a kind friend to me; I am 
under the greatest obligations to him; it was he 
who gave me the living of C—.” ‘ Well,” 
said Cannon, ‘* he ought to be hanged for that.” 
Nor were the liberties he took confined to those 
of the tongue; in practical coolness, where his 
comforts were concerned, he was unsurpassed 
by Hook himself. At more houses than one, 
where he was received on terms of intimacy, he 
would call, possibly in the morning, and intorm- 
ing the servant of his intention of dropping in to 
dine, would next inquire what dishes had been 
ordered,—** Roast leg of mutton, eh ?—ah! not 
a bad thing—boiled, better,—much better ! 
Tell Cookums to boil the leg of mutton with 
’um capers,” and accordingly on or before the 
stroke of five or six, as the case might be—and 
even the hour was occasionally altered to suit 
his convenience—he would roll into the draw- 
ing-room, seat himself in an arm-chair, wheel 
and wriggle himself into the snuggest corner by 
the fire-side, gather the children round him— 
with them he was sure to be a prime favorite 
—and if the paterfamilias, unconscious of his 
uninvited guest, happened to be a little ‘* behind 
time,” he would fidget and grumble, and give 
the unhappy “‘ Kittums,” or by whatever name 
he addressed the lady of the house, no rest until 
she allowed dinner to be served.—Memoirs of 
Theodore Hook. 


THE DORMITORIES AT BIRCH HALL—MASTER HEW- 
LETT AND MASTER NIGHTINGALE. 
Rather a cold winter night.) 

« Hewlett (flinging a shoe at Master Nightin- 
gale’s bed, with which he hits that young gentle- 
man). Hallo! You! Get up and bring me that 
shoe. 

“ Nightingale: Yes, Hewlett. (He gets up.) 

“ Hewlett: Don’t drop it; and be very careful 
of it, sir. 

“ Nightingale: Yes, Hewlett. 

“ Hewlett: Silence in the dormitory! Any boy 
who opens his mouth, I’ll murder him. Now, sir, 
are not you the boy what can sihg? 

“ Nightingale: Yes, Hewlett. 

«“ Hewlett: Chant, then, till I go to sleep; and 
if I wake when you stop, you'll have this at your 
head. 

“Master Hewlett lays his bluchers on the 
bed, ready to shy at Master Nightingale’s 
head in the case contemplated.) 

“ Nightingale (timidly) : Please, Hewlett ? 

“ Hewlett: Well, sir? 

“Nightingale: May I put on my trousers, 
please ? 

“ Hewlett: No, sir, go on, or I’li—— 

« Nightingale : 

“Through pleasures and palaces 
Though we may roam, 
Be itever so humble 
There’s no place like home. 
Home, home! sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like ho—ome ! 
There's no place like home !’’’ 
Dr. Birch and his Young Friends. 
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THE LAUREATE. 
(By A— T—.) 


Tis I would be the laureate bold! 
When the days are hot and the sun is strong, 
Td lounge in the grteway all the day long, 
With her Majesty’s footinen in crimson and gold. 
I'd care nota pin for the waiting lord, 
Bat I'd lie on my back on the smooth, green sward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an open vest, 
And the cool wind blowing upon wy breast, 
And I'd vacantly stare at the clear hue sky, 
And watch the clouds as listless as [, 
Lazily, luzily ! 
Oh, that would be the life for me, 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
nee-somely, trance-somely. 
Then the chambermaids that clean the rooms, 
Would come to their windows and rest on their brooms, 
With their saucy cops ard their crisped hair, 
And they'd toss their heads in the fragrant air, 
And say to each other, * Just look down there, 
At the nice ng man, so tidy and small, 
Who is paid for writing on nothing at all, 
andsomely, handsomely.” 
Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. 


- FROM THE GERMAN. 
The world is but an opera show, 
We coine, look round, and then we go, 


C. Gryphius. 








Publishers’ Circular. 


To Readers and Correspondents. 

We have asingle remark to make in reference to a portion 
of the letter of our Boston Correspondent, in which the 
publication, by the Harpers, of Macaulay's History, with 
the new orthography of Webster, is spoken of as “ a cool 
piece of impertinence.”” For ourselves, as a matter of 
Seeling,\f on no other grounds, we should prefer the old 
spelling; but it should be understood that the Messrs. 
Harres, in making the change, do not adopt it as a matter 
of whim or caprice, but on the authority of a Dictionary 
which has received the sanction of many of the best in- 
formed men of the country. They have at least a show 
of reason in adopting Webster, and we must insist in 
future, upon our correspondents arguing the question 
closely on its merits. Messrs. Harper have published a 
very handsome edition of Macaulay's History, much supe- 
rior to the usual style of reprints, the type is large, the 
paper good, it is admirably printed, and sold moreover at 
a very reasonable price. They pay too,a liberal sum, con- 
sidering that they have no legal guarantee of copyright, to 
the author. For this cause they are entitled to respect ; 
they employ their capital in an honorable and legitimate 
enterprise, and though the vexed question of orthography 
may be excited by the reprint, it is nota new question. 
Whatever may be its merits, the Messrs. Harper are en- 
titled to courtesy in its discussion. 


“ Teutonicus” has been anticipated in his communica- 

tion by a clever squib in the Tribune. We have sent a 

of the latter to his address.—— 'To the Young Year” 

on file for early publication ——J. A.M. received. A note 

is left addressed to him at the office. ——M. A. V. respect- 

fully declined.——A letter from the Rev. Herman Hooker, 
in our next. , 


_—— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Booxs 1vn GermaAny.—A letter in the Times 
says, that the poljtical excitement of the year 
has almost annihilated the publishing business 
of Berlin; no one reads, much less buys, any 
printed thing more bulky than a pamphlet or a 
newspaper. Flying leaves, costing a penny or 
three half-pence each, are the only publications 
that find an extensive and ready sale; in this 
shape some of the last poems of FreinicRaTH 
have circulated by thousands, The same causes 
are operating all over Germany, and the great 
publishing houses of Leipsic complain of the 
same depression.— Courier. 

LirerRArY Property.—The £600 a year for 
ten years to Mr. Macaulay, for ten years’ copy- 
right of the first two volumes of his “ History 
of England,” is perhaps the largest sum ever 
given for a work in two volumes. The largest 
sums heretofore known to have been paid are— 
4,000 guineas to Washington Irving for his 
** Life of Columbus,” in four volumes, octavo— 
2,000 guineas to Moore for his “ Life of Byron,” 





in two volumes, quarto—and £4,500 for ten 
years to the — Bishop of Oxford and his 
brother for the “ Life of Wiberforce,” in tive 
volumes, octavo. Mr. Roberts is said to have 
received 3000 guineas from his ‘‘ Life of Han- 
nah More,” in five volumes, octavo—Mr. 
Twiss 2,000 guineas from his “ Life of Lord 
Eldon,”—and Mr. Stanley something like 1,500 
guineas, from his “ Life of Dr. Arnold ;” but 
these were receipts upon the sale, not specific 
sums given by the way of speculation like the 
payments to Moore, Irving, Wilberforce, and 
Macaulay. The largest sum ever realized by 
any one work whilst it continued to be called a 
new publication, was £18,000, the proceeds of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon,’—the 
work of 12 months, and published in nine vols. 
octavo, in 1827. “The Row” was literally 
besieged with demands for the “ Life of Napo- 
leon,” as Stationers’ Hall used to be on “ Al- 
manac Day”—when the exclusive privilege of 
printing almanacs belonged to the Stationers’ 
Company. Of large sums realized by the sale 
of new works in a very short period, several of 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott and the monthly 
issues of Mr. Dickens might be instanced as 
probably, both in numbers and profit, exceeding 
anything in literature since Sacheverel’s “ Tri- 
al,” or Dryden’s ‘‘ Hind and Panther,’—the 
two most remarkable instances of successful 
publication recorded in the’ early history of 
book-selling in this country. The “ Life of 
Columbus” has not yet, we believe, paid its ex- 
penses ; the * Life of Byron” was a loss till its 
appearance in one thick volume with double 
columns; and the “ Life of Wilberforce,” it is 
well known, was a heavy failure. Mr. Macau- 
lay’s annuity is, therefore, a lottery with the, 
Messrs. Longman. The best and most remu- 
nerative books in English literature have been 
bought by booksellers at the lowest prices.— 
Atheneum. 4 
ANNOUNCE MENTS. 


Greorce P. Putnam has now ready a new 
work on Political Economy, “ Industrial Ex- 
changes and Social Remedies,” by D. Parish 
Barhydt ; a second edition of Bayard Taylor's 
** Rhymes of Travel ;” a second edition of ‘* The 
First of the Knickerbockers,” by P. Hamilton 
Myers, &c.; ‘ Pictures and Painters;’ the 
Modern Painters compared with the Old Mas- 
ters, a series of Essays from the N. A. Review ; 
the third and concluding volume of Irving's 
Columbus. Mr. Putnam also issues immediate- 
ly, ‘* Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.”—Biographi- 
cal and Personal Sketches, including a visit to 
the Prince at the Prison of Ham. By Henry 
Wikoff. 12mo, He has nearly ready, 1. ‘‘ The 
Californiaand Oregon Trail.” By Francis Park- 
man, Jr., Esq., with illustrations by Darley. 2. 
** Last Leaves of American History,” with an 
Historical Account of California. By Emma 
Willard. 3. A new revised edition of Dr. 
Green’s Work on Bronchitis, with additions. 
4. Anew revised edition of Downing’s Land- 
scape Gardening, with additions, &c. 1 vol. 
8vo 5. “Hinton’s Public Architecture.” By 
R. D. Owen, Esq. With about 100 illustrations 
in the first style of the Art. 4to. 

D. AppLeton & Co. will publish immediate- 
ly, History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Paris, by Lord Mahon. 
Edited by Henry Reed, Prof. of English Litera- 
ture in th 
Svo. 

Friends and Fortune, a moral tale, by Anna 
Harriet Drury. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Catechism of the Steam Engine, by John 
Bourne, Civil Engineer. 1 vol. 16mo. 

De Lamartine’s new work—a translation of 
Les Confidences. Confidential Disclosures, by 
Alphdnse de Lamartine, is in course of prepara- 
tion ty Messrs. Appleton ; the original is now 
appearing in the columns of La Presse, the pro- 
prietors of which pay the distinguished author 
ae sum of three thousand francs as copy- 
right. 

Guizot's new work, Democracy in France, 


e University of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. | f 
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the Apple. 


has just appeared from the press of 
tons 


Harrer & Broruers announce for immediate 
publication “ An Essay on the Union of Church 
and State,” 1 vol. 12mo. by Rev. Baptist Noel . 
Hildreth’s “ History of the United States,” 3 vols 
8vo. ; Lamartine’s “ Raphael; or Pages from the 
Book of Life at Twenty,” 1 vol. 12mo.; a new 
Christmas book by Frederika Bremer,“ The Mid. 
night Sun ;” “ The Caxtons,” by Bulwer ; a new 
work by the author of “ Omoo,” “ Typee,” &e 
&c., entitled “ Mardi; and a Voyage Thither -” 
Thornton’s “ Oregon and California in 1848.” 
“ The Incarnation ; or, Pictures of the Virgin and 
her Son,” by Rev. Charles Beecher ; Vol. 2 of 
Macaulay’s History of England, and Histories of 
Queen Elizabeth and of Charles II , forming two 
additional volumes of Abbott’s Cabinet Histories. 

Messrs, Francis & Co, will publish next 
week, “‘ A Tour of Duty in California,” includ. 
ing a description of The Gold Region ; with an 
account of the voyage around Cape Horn. and 
Sketches of the Pacific Coast. By Joseph War. 
ren Revere, Lieut. U.S N, late in command of 
the Military District of Sonoma, Edited by T. 
N. Balestier, Esq. of New York. Illustrated 
with plates from sketches made by the author. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Messrs Francis & Co. are likewise prepar- 
ing for publication a series of Bible Cartoons, 
designed by John Franklin. To be issued in 
Nos. with illustrative letterpress. 

We understand there will shortly appear a new 
Poem, “ A Moral for Authors; or, the Autobio- 
graphy of a Manuscript Novel,” by the Author 
of « A Review of the Diplomacy of the Mexican 
War.” 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 15ru 10 
THE 291TH DECEMBER. 


Adventures in Borneo. Svo. pp. 260, cl. 7s. 6d. ; Althom, 
a Tule of the Sea. By F.S. Cummins, Esq. 2 v. 120. pp. 
608, boards, 2is.; Aytoun (W. E )—Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers. &vo. pp. 28%. c!. 15s.; Bennett (1. i )-—On 
Cancerous and Cancroid Growthe, 190 illast. on wood &vo, 
pp. 272, cl. 128.; Bevan (8S.)—Sand and Canvus. Egypt, 
and the Artists ia Rome. 8vo. pp. 382, cl. 12s. ; Hrand 
(T )— Popular Antiquities, vol. 1, I2mo. pp. 558. Bolo's 
Antiq. Lib. ; Browning (R.)—Poems. 2 v. 12mo. pp. #5, 
cl. 16s.; Cervantes. The Squib, or Searchfoot. ‘Trans. frp. 
8vo. pp. 90, cl. 3s. 6d.; Churton (E.)—Literary Fraud oa 
Bp. Jeremy ‘laylor. 8vo. pp. 58, swd. 23 ; Cowen (W.)— 
Six Months in Corsica. Svo. pp. 400, cl. 12s. ; Dunte’s 
Divine Comedy. A Literal Prose ‘Translation by J A. 
Carlyle. 8vo. pp. 478, cl. 143.; Dr Birch and his Young 
Friend, by Mr. M. A. Titunarsh, 16m, pp 54. 5s. ; Gold- 
smith (O.)—Select Works printed in Phonotypy. 120. pp. 
198, cl. 2s. 6d. ; Grote (G.)—Hist. of Greece, pp 1250, 32s. 
Holy Gospels. Heath’s Iustrated Ed. ful pp. 226, 31s. 6d. 
Hook (T. E.)—Life and Remuins. by Rev, R. M.D. bur 
bam. 2 v. 8vo. pp. 726, 2is.; Houker (W. I.)—A Cen- 
tury of Orchidaceuus Pianta. 100 col. iliust. 4t0 pp. 50, cl. 
£5 5s.; Horace’s Works classically illastrated. Ed. by 
Kev. H. H. Milman. 8vo. pp. 704, £2 2s.; Hundertpfund 
(L.)—Art of Painting. 8vo. pp. 132, cl. 93. 6d.; Kemble 
(J. M.)—The Saxons in England, 2 v. 8vo. pp. 1108, “8s. ; 
Luneashire Witches, a Romance by W. H. Ainsworth. 
3 v. fep. 8vo 31s. Gd.; Layard (H. A.)—Nineved and 
its Remains. 2 v. 8vo. pp. 930, illust. cl. 36s.; Martia 
Toutronel, a Frenchman in London in I831. vo. pp. 


f 
Causes in Ecctes. and Admiralty 6, parts 12 
and 13, 5s.; Moore’s P, C, Vol. 5, part 2, Lis. ; Sessinn 
Cases. Vol. 3 part 4. 5s.; Adolphas and Ellis. Vol. 9 
pt. 2,98. 6d.; Hare. Vol. 6, part 3, 9s. 


Advertisements. 


PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SouL; 


To whieh are added the opiniens of other ancient *™ 
intermediate Philosophers on that subject. Also. a (a'r 
a Books on the Ianmoriality of the Soul. Jus! 


. Price $1 25. 
£10 3t ” WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulios # 
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Recently Published by 
J. 8 REDFIELD, Clinton Hall, New York. 


L 
UTLINES OF A NEW SYSTEM OF 
7 PHYSIOGNOMY. 


With 100 engravings indicating the Mental Faculties. 


BY J. W. REDFIELD, M. D. 
In paper covers 25 cts.; the same in cloth wrappers, 38 cts. 


Tl, 


A GUIDE TO HEALTH, or, WHAT TO 
EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 


BY R. J. CULVERWELL, M. D. 
First American Edition, 25 cts. 


III. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
By the same Author (nearly ready), 25 cts. 


IV. 


SERIES OF TRACTS FOR CITIES. 


. Social Influence and position of Cities. 2. Mental lm- 

, er ah addressed to Young Men in Cities. 3. The 
Temptation of City Life; A Voice to Young Men seek- 
ing a Home and Fortune in large Towns and Cities. 
Price 6 cents each. 


v. 
SERIES OF TRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


1. On the Uses and Abuses of Air; showing its influence 
in sustaining Life, and producing Disease ; with remarks 
on the Ventilation of Honses, and the best method of 
securing a pure wholesome atmosphere inside of Dwel- 
lings, Churches, Courtrooms, Workshops, and buildings 
of all kinds. 2. Same subject continued. Price 12} 
cts. each. f 10 3t 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Just Published. 
Price in paper, 50 cents; in muslin, 75 cents, 


A Budget of Wit and Humor; 
Or, Morsels of Mirth for the Melancholy. 
A certain Remedy for the Biues and all other serious 
complaints. 

Comprising COMIC LECTURES upon Heads, Faces, 
Noses, Mouths, Animal Magnetism; Laughing, Tim 
Wax's Lecture upon Lectures, Pluto Puggs’s Lecture be- 
fore the African I!luminati of Philadelphia, Syllabus of a 
Course of Lectures by Peter Puffstuff, The Yankee Inquiry 
or March of Intellect Busy Body Association, Dr. Willard 
the Hypochondriac, Seth Stride’s Account of the Queen’s 
Marriage how he obtained admission and how he made 
his exit, The Demi Semi Centennial Celebration of the 
Settlement of Turkey Town, Fourth of July Oration, 
Moral Reform Society on Newspapers, Tea Table Scan- 
dal, Yankee Horse Jockey and Auctioneer, The Bashful 
Man, Courting Scene—Daddy Hague and Aunty Peggin, 
Dickey Mischief, Samuel Doleful, Police Sketches, &c. 
&c., by Dr. W. Vatentineg, the favorite delineator of 
Eccentric Characters, Illustrated by Twelve finely engrav- 
ed Portraits of Dr. Valentine, in his favorite characters. 


C. MARSHALL, 
148 Chestnut street, Poitape.ruta. 


CATAWBA RIVER, 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By J. 8S. KIDNEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


“ Mr. Kidney is master 
ditative kind. He sees none uke 
of nature, and knows how to record 





£10 2 





vein, of the me- 
in all the objects 
them in mellifiuous 


verse.” — Evening Post. 
Published and fur sale by 
ree BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. _ 
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Mr. Dana’s Lectures. 
MR. RICHARD H. DANA 


Will deliver a Series of Fight Lectures on 
SHAKSPEARE, 
AT THE 
LARGE CHAPEL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Upon the evenings and in the order following: 


I, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 14th. The Infinenee of Litera- 
ture on our Daily Life’; and its converse—the Influ- 
ence of our Daily Life upon our appreciation of 


Literature. 
II. FRIDAY, FEB. 16th. The Condition of Society and 
its Influences on the Poet; and the Influence of the 
Poet on the Condition of Society. 
IIl. WEDNESDAY, FEB. 2ist. Woman. 
IV. FRIDAY, FEB. 234. Womun—lillustrated by the 
character of Desdemona. 
V. WEDNESDAY, FEB. 28 h. Shakspeare in the Super- 
natural—Iilustrated by the Midsummer Night's 
Dream and the ‘Tempest. 
VI. FRIDAY, MARCH 2d. Macbeth. 
Vil. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7th. The Representation 
of Violent Deaths on the English Stage. 
VII. FRIDAY. MARCH %h. Hamlet. 





Tickets for these Lectures may be had at the Book 
Stores of Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, HENRY KERNOT, 633 
Broadway, BAKER & SURIBNER, 145 Nassau Street, 
and atthe door on the evenings of the Lectures, at the 
following prices :— 

Single Ticket fora Single Lecture. . . . . 
Ticket for three persons fora Single Lecture. 1 25 
Single Ticketfor the Course ..*... 300 
Ticket for two persons forthe Course . . . 500 
Ticket for three persons forthe Course . . 6 00 

£10 3t 





Adventures in the Gold Regions. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


AUROFODURA; 
OR, ADVENTURES IN THE GOLD REGIONS. 
By CANTELL A. BIGLY. 

1 vol, 12mo. 

“ We have read his book and like it. It may increase 
the gold fever, already so prevalent, by its glowing descrip- 


tions of the manifold marvels of which the writer dis- 
courses.” —N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 





BAKER & SCRIBNER have in Press: 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. JOHN M. MA- 
sun, D.D. Edited by his son, Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 4 
vols., with a Portrait. 

THE BORVER WARFARE OF NEW YORK; or, 
Annals of Tryon County. By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DE WITT CLIN- 
TON. By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 8vo. 
HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A LITTLE; or, 
Scripture Tracts. By Author of “ Peep of Day,” &c. 1 
vol. 18mo. Llustrated. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau st. 


The 176th Number 


THE PEOPLE’S OWN, 


FLAG OF THE FREE, 
For SATURDAY, February 17th, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A NEW WORK BY THACKERAY, author of “ Vanity 
Fas,” COMPLETE. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A RUNAWAY NUN IN 
Tus Gotp Countris : founded on, and drawn from an 
Account furnished by the Adventuress herseif, in one of 
the European Libraries—full of startling interest, and 
making curious Revelations with regard w the Country 
which is at present engrossing so entirely the attention 
of the World. 
SKETCHES ON THE THUMB NAIL OF MR. PIN- 
FEATHER, written expressly for “ The People’s Own.” 
The Capital Story of the DEATH WATERS. 
DR. ROSS'S GOLDEN RULES; with a great variety of 
Sketches, Anecdotes, General Reading. and 
EDITORIALS. 
The Number is now ready. Agents and Newsvenders 
will please send in their orders ae to 
GEO. DEXTER & BROTHER, 
General AGentTs, 
46 Ann street, New York. 
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The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 

tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 

best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 

or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 

— with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 
rtists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPRENENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto. 
In neat, plain binding, e . « from $3 to$ 5 
In Turkey morocco, ex a, © It edges, . Ee Re 
% - with splendid Plates, “ Wto 15 
- Beveled side, gilt clasps and I!lumi- 
ee ee ee | 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 


The Bible, without note orcomment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding. a from $3 to $ 5 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . 7 . .™ 6to 12 
“ “ with splendid Steel Engrav- 
ngs, . : ‘ 10to 15 
“ clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 
oo I5to 2 


tions, . 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, Bto Ww 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 


In neat, plain binding, from 1 75 to 2 50 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . F 2530 to 5 00 
“ “ with splendid Steel En- 
gravings, “ - 350t08 00 
“ clasps, &c. with Plates and Illu- 
minations, . ° A 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


In neat plain binding . .  . SOcentsto 1 00 
* Imitation, gilt edge Fs ‘ . $i 00 to 1 50 
“ Turkey, superextra. . ° 175 to 2% 
" . - with clasps . 2 50 to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments ° 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain binding ° - « 50 cents to I 00 
“ tucks, or pocket book style i Me 
“ roan, imitation, giltedge . .100 “ tol 50 
“ Turkey, super extra 4 ° .- 1530 “ to 200 
. me Be giltclasps . 250 “ to 3 50 
“ Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 300 “ to 7 00 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 
A POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 


THE FIRST OF THE QUAKERS. 


Compiled from his Journal and other Authentic Sources ; 
and interspersed with Remarks upon the imperfect Re- 
formation of the Anglican Church, and the consequent 
spread of Dissent. 


By JOSIAH MARSH, 
A Member of the Established Church. 
Published and for sale by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 347 Market St., Phila. 
Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buston. 


MEMOIRS OF 


SIR T. FOWELL BUXTON, BART., 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son, CHARLES BUXTON, Esq. 
This charming work has been spoken of in the highest 
terms inthe English Reviews. 
Published and offered to the Trade, by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
347 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baitimore, 
e hasestablished himself-for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 6) Wall street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, a and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of arrangement and construction. prepared 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the advantages of a personal superintend- 





ence are not to be had. 
47 3m 










THE LITERARY WORLD. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE COLON EL’S CLUB. 


Rumors having been industriously spread about the city for a considerable time, of the existence of a Mysterious Association, 
Various surmises, suspicions, and slanders, on the part of the Public Press, and of sundry distinguished Public Characters, 


We take great pleasure in announcing that a 


attended with 


FORTUNATE CONCURRENCE OF EVENTS 


has placed it in our power to clear up the aspersed reputation of 


THIS RENOWNED BODY, 


And to place its doings before the world in a 


SATISFACTORY AND AUTHENTIC SHAPE. 


The Colonel’s Club having been charged with intermeddling in the Politics of the Country; in disputed 
the accredited position of various Notabilities; and, in short, with 


questions concerning the Fine Arts; jn 


Every possible Topic agitating the Community, 


ALL PERSONS 


wishing to ascertain the truth of these alarming reports, will be enabled to do so by inspecting 


THE LITERARY WORLD OF _ SATURDAY, 


In which will appear the first instalment of the 


FEBRUARY 3d. 


AUTHENTICATED MINUTES OF THE COLONEL’S CLUB. 





— 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUB- 
LICATION, ENTITLED 


GERMANY; 
Being a Series of Views Drawn from Nature, 
and Engraved on Steel, 

BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS; 


With a Historic-Topographical 
Description. 


E lively interest which the late political events in 
Germany have awakened in the citizens of the 
United States, has induced the publicatiun of this work, 
which is not —7 calculated to lay before the American 
blic correct views and descriptions of those German 
Bities which have distinguished themselves during the late 
struggle aguinst tyranny and oppression ; but alsu to pre- 
sent an easy and agreeable means of becoming more 
familiar with a country, the importance of whose com 
mercial, social, and political relations to the United States 
is rapidly increasing 
The whole work will be in four volames, in royal Avo. 
corresponding with the fuur great Rivers of Germany, com 
mencing with the Rhine ; and be published in semi month- 
ly numbera, each containing three engravings and eight 
pages of reading wutter, at the very low price of 25 cents 
number. An elegunt title page eugraved on -tevl, and 
& complete index will be given with the fast nuuiber of 
every volume, and exch will be comp'ete in itself. 
Every arrangement has been made to issue the work 
without interruption, more than one-half of the views be- 


ing already engraved. 
. 7“ JOHN P. RIDNER, 


General Agent 
“ Art-Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 
*,* The Trade supplied at a liber.! discount. 
20° Orders may be addressed as above. or to 
H. LUNG & BROTHER, 
jr7ef No. 46 Ann street. 


ISAAC TAYLOR. 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 
New and Elegant Edition, 12mo. 

“Tmpatient of confining himeelt to the study of mind ia 
its isolated state, not content, simply with looking within, 
and marking the process of the individual se/f, he has cnst 
his eye on the broad surface of h ity, and attempted 
to gather results from the action of mind, as seen working 
on the vast theatre of the world. Mr. ‘Taylor's genius is 
of the telescopic rather than the microscupic cast. Inthe 
sweep of his thought he may overlook some of the 
smalier points which tie in the road, but assuredty the 
range of his vision is fer beyond men of the ordinary stomp, 
and his power of genersliziug often of the most striking 
character.” — Morell in his His: of Modern Philvsophy. 

JACOBUS ON MATTHEW, 3d Edition, Price 75 cts. 

MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS, by Miss Sinclair, 


Price 75 cts. 

CECIL’S ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON SCRIPTURE, 
Price $1. 
ANDERSON’S FAMILY BOOK, Price 75 cts. 
KRUMMACHER'S LAST DAYS OF ELISHA, 75 cts. 
PALEY'S HORA PAULINA, Price 75 cts. 
CHRIST 18S ALL. Second Edition. Price $1 50. 

Just Published by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway. 
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Print Portfolios. 


A variety of sizes and styles of these ueeful articles for 
preserving Engravings, made in the best manner, are 


constantly for sale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


Also, on hand, 


Portfolio Stands, 


In various styles, and of different kinds of wood, suitable 
for either the Studio or Drawing Room. yes 


Morfit’s Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipu- 
lations, 423 illustrations. Now Ready. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC 
MANIPULATIONS. 


A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico-Mechanical 
operatiuns of the Laboratory, b 
CAMPBELL MORFIT, 
Practicu! and Analytical Chemist. 
Extract of a Lever from J.C, Booth, Prof. of Analytical 
and Practices! Chemisiry. 

“T regard it asa very valunble addition te a Chemical 
Library, whether to that of an experim ntal or manufac 
turi g Chemist. Although I have been a witness of the 
author's untiring industry in preparing thix work, yet, upon 
examining & in uts present state, I am surprised to find it so 
complete in all its parts. | know that there is a la 
amount of original matter contained in it, the result of the 
author's observation and experience; and that which has 
been derived from other sources hus been judiciously and 
Inboriousty culled from a very extensive Chemical Library. 
| therefore think that every one connected w th Chemistry, 





in any of its numerous departments, should have a copy of 


this work in his library.” 


—_— 


Also, New Editions of 
THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 


With Biographies! and Critical Notices of each, and copi- 
ous selections from their writings, by 
GEO. W, BETHUNE, DD. 
With a Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and a view of 
the Rexidence of Mrs. Hemans. A new edition in one 
volume demy octavo. 


THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, 


To match “ Bethune’s British Female Poets,” with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices of each, and copious selec- 
tions from their writings, by 

MISS CAROLINE MAY. 

With a Portrait of Mrs. Osguod, and a beautiful vignette 

of the Poets’ Home. 


BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND 
FAITH, 
And other Fugitive Poems, in one volume. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


EDITED BY REV. U. HASTINGS WELD. 
Beautifully Hiustrated by 12 Engrovings on steel, by 
Sartaia, from original designs by T. P. Rossiter, Esq. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
f3tf. Philadelphia. 





INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


I. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 


Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.8. MOUNT, Ese 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH CUPY.—Piain . .  . tt 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Provof before letters 
(only 100 printed) e P P F : . 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, . ® a 
I. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 


OBJECTS AND SCENERY 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Drawn by Aug. Koliner. Lith. by Deroy of Paris 
The complete Work will consist of 120) Pixtes, w be 
publi<hed in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Pluin se 
oe Colored 


5 00 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Painted by R. De Trobriand Drawnon stone by Cicer. 
EACH CuPY, colored in “a 2 Tele =6« GM 
DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD 


REGIONS. 


A Comic t, . . " : . ois Sew. 
d23 ane GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURES. 


“ The Actual and Ideal in Life illustrated in a series of 
Lectures on Topics selected from Don Quizotte.” 
By Rev. Henry Gives. 
R. GILES will deliver six Lectures before the Aso 
ciation at Clinton Hall, on evenings of Mondxy, com 
mencing 15th January, and concluding 19th February. 


PROGRAMME, 
Lecture I. Jan. 15. .“* Cervantes.” ; 
“ IL “ 22..“ The Scope and Spirit of Don Quit: 
Otte.” 


“ IML © 9, .'The Censorship of the Library—Li- 


te Fame.” 
« <s Feb. 5..“ Dulcinea. Womanhood.” 
te 


“ 12. .“ Sancho in the satirical aspect of the 
character—the worldling.” 
“ VI. “ 19..“Don Quixote in the ideal view the 
Enthusiast.” 

Tickets, admitting a lady and gentleman to the Course, 
$2 forsale at the Library, and at the bookstores of Jobo 
Wiley. Bartiett & Welford, and Hevry Kernot. Members 
Tickets (as usual, at half-price) will be furnished by the 
Librarian. 

The Lectures will commence at 74 o'clock. 

j205t THOS. J. BAYAUD, Chairman of Lec. Com. 
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——————$<<<——— SESE ——— 
H Pra er in Con Ss, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The F mit Tohhis hil met Bre | BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, STEEL PENS 
IN CARPENTER'S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY ? 
Exoravep On STEEL BY H. S. Sapp, CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


From an origival Picture by T. H. Matteson. 





ic description from the pen of the venerable ie MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 
Wimh serps SOR ADAMS. Longfellow’s Poetical Works 
WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 8 . 91 Joun Street, coORNER OF GOLD 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. WITH 11 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGINAL . 
Plate 20 oe 25 inches, printed = sed gig 2. DESIGNS BY HUNTINGTON, New Y; 
Pre ee few copies on SOHN NEAL, And elegantly printed in fine vellum paper. ew York. 
Jonge Y 56 Carmine sueet, New York. | FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL., OCTAVO. 
Ms —_— This is the very luxury of literature—Longfellow’s | The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
ss I OF °76. Price $2. charming poems presented ina form of unsurpassed beauty. | >. 2 ,::2uep. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
a Fe TRATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. —-Jeal'e Gasetts. . - rag 
eM BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nli3m Il. HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
= S I X T EEN T H T he Lad y o f the Lake. | ctusively the favor with which it has been received by 
% WITH 10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGI- | th the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE | a vs dag 
. ,] NAL DESIGNS, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, | combination of puRasBitiry with ELasticrry, adaptation 


Of Books, Stereotype Plates, Book. | By hilt ota Godt unet Tree th arco in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
Binders’ Stock, Stationery, §c. THIRD EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. OCTAVO, | Writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
To commence on TUESDAY, March 13th, 1849. The “getting up” of this edition is creditable in the | ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 
r sciidks Onuut c highest degree to the publishers and the Fine Arts of the 
E unders' respectfull cit Consignments of | country. The paper, binding, and the engravings are all of 
T" a : aes we Fane, Binders’ Stock, Bta- | the < Mees: Spy amas pes fo die = & A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
tiunery, &c., to be sold according to the customary and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 
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cs ONS. 
ee ann cate canmhtel poswna| Moore’s Lalla Rookh. PRINCIPALITY. 
aR required. «a a ILLUSTRATED BY 13 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, EXE- 
y Trade og ATES © ee eee Cb ciakes CUTED BY le MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS. eae 
Bs F Beautifully printed on fine white paper. 
‘? Trade. 
3 arncer 26. 1868. Sek BT j206t | FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. OCTAVO. CALIGRAPHIC 
% LA W BOOKS How much more impressive must be its perusal from the . 
es magnificent volume just issued by Carey & Hart, of this 
2 In Press, and Preparing for Publication, | city. ~ pooh te coaate wemneser: a4 — ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 
os BY perfec 5 
s of the pencil and graver.—Saturday Courier. 
= LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, B r y ant ’ s P oems ‘ 
; No. 144 Nassau street, New York, and 4 s 
; ILLUSTRATED BY 20 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 
- GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, FROM DESIGNS BY E. LEUTZE 
" No. 104 State street, Albany, N. Y. Expressly for this Vol. ATENT DAMAS US 
. AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. ‘os oem pe be fe et ee sana : P , C . 
as Ss is rea a spiend) , and one of t ost mag- 
& PUES EDsTwOE. nificent of Carey & Hart's collection of “ The Illustrated PERUVIAN, 
See i NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
B veral States, from the Earliest Period baie é These are adapted to moderate strength o 
a to the Present Time. Willis’s Poetical Works; p ry et oe 
4 By JOHN A. DUNLAP, Esq., Counsellor at Law. pete? Foareh, and Writing. 
) _,Be¥ York Sacgonoe of Paige , wt cant : PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
yo iP ee ee ee Engraved in a style equal, if not superior, to Bryant, Long- DOUBLE DAMASCUS. EAGLE 
i VOLS, XX. & XX{. ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS fellow, Scott, or Moore's poems, to which are added ’ ° 
: at aoe 3 fe several new Poems, written expressly for ° 2 ¢ 
: = published Verbatins, with American Notes, by this volume. For Bold and rapid writing, 
F N A. DUNLAP. 
ies oe i. VI. Engrossing, &c. 
ading Cases in Equity. ; ? 
A SELECTION OF LEADING cases| Mrs. Pigowrney s Poems. VICTORIA 
IN EQUITY. ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIG'NAL DESIGNS BY 
, Su ly Engraved by Ameri Artists, with a Portrait of 
With Sian - oar eet ‘Temple. b Oe husorees ey Caanay.  Cunpeien Eoaaaies . 
A he meen the New my i y Respeton published. CROTON. 
Graham on New Trials. Childe Harold. A Romaunt. The most popular Pens—for a light and 
AN ESSAY ON KEW TRIALS. BY LORD BYRON. ‘puie tld 
Sail y HAM, Esa. A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. ane. 
oe a Foe oa tae aya and Superbly Illustrated with 12 Elegant Steel — 
by Davin Grama, Jur. From designs in eras > erannenes Lo The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
ua »PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. Price, $5 bound in scarlet, ots or in Tur. Mor. $7. beautiful views of the Croton 
ate decisions by Josnua M. Van Corr, Esq., . Water- Works. 
Four Volumes, wen anmuaine eon eet References. Tales and Poems, by Lord By ron. 
‘ By ESEK COWEN, INCLUDING LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
ne of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of | “THE GIAOUR,” “ BRIDE OF ABYDOS,” “ COR- 
New York, Assisted by Nicnotas Hivt, Junr., Coun- SAIR,” “SIEGE OF CORINTH,” and “ PRI- PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
ss “Women G2 . errs has Elegantly seemvaed ove 4 cel Es ane fi des 
owen w t ravin . 
port Sixth American Edition. by Warren. Price, $5 bound in peg - BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
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B39 With Elegant Illustrations, Executed by Eminent Artists. P 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each Beautifully printed on fine paper. dow} jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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The Great Russian Medical 6- Surgical Work. 
CLINIQU 
ae: 8 


ICONOGRAPHIE 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICALE 


CHOIX D’OBSERVATIONS PRATIQUES 


ET 
ANATOMO-PATHOLOGIQUES 
Recueillies dans les Hopitaux de Moscou. 

PaR 
ALEXANDRE AUVERT. 
Conselller-d’Etat, Docteur en Médécine et en Chirurgie. 


et Directeur de la Clinique interne 
de l'Université impériale de Moscou. 


Chevalier de plusieurs ordres et Membre de la Légion 
d@’ Honneur. 


Publiées sous la surveillance de M. le Docteur 
AMBROSE TARDIEU, 


Professeur-Agrégé a |’Ecole de Médécine de Paris, 
Médécin des Hopitaux, etc., etc. 


*,.* The above is issued by order of the Russian 
Government. Six livraisons already published in folio 
parts. Price $4 50 each. 

Subscriptions received by JOHN WILEY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS: 
A SERIES OF MAPS AND NOTES, 


The Geographical Distribution 


NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
ALEXANDDER KEITH JOHNSTON, 


F.R.H.S., F.H.S., 
pher at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Ma : 
onorary Member of the Geographical hm sud 


Berlin, F.G.8. Paris; Editor of the 
National Atlas, &c. 


BASED ON THE 


PHYSIKALISCHER ATLAS 


or 
Pror. H. BERGHAUS; 

With the Co operation, in their Several Departments, of 
Sin DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., &c. &c. 
Professors J. D. Forbes, Edward Forbes, and J. P. Nichol ; 
Dr. Auri Bone, G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., J. Scott 
Russell, Esq., and Dr. Gustav. Kombst. 
DIVISIONS: 

GEOLOGY, HYDROGRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

In one folio volume, half morocco, gilt, $50. 

Dedicated to Baron Von Humpotpt, at whose sug- 
gestion the work was originally undertaken. 


Imported and for sale by JOHN WILEY, 
161 Broapway. 


LIFE IN CALIFORNIA: 


DURING A 
RESIDENCE OF SEVERAL YEARS IN THAT 
TERRITORY, 
COMPRISING A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY AND 
THE MISSIONARY ESTABLISHMENTS, 


wits 
INCIDENTS, OBSERVATIONS, ETC., ETC. 
BY AN AMERICAN 
(A. Rostnson, Esq., now resident in California). 
To which is annexed 
A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
of the 


ORIGIN, CUSTOMS, AND TRADITIONS 


oF 
The Indians of Alta-California. 
Translated from the Original Spanish Manuscript. 


* 12mo. cloth, $1. 
JOHN WILEY, 
161 Broadway. 








Published 
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NEW BOOKS 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


BY LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mertinesu’s. Household Education. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Author of “ Eastern Life,” &c. 
In one handsome volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


“In this new work, by Miss Martineau, will be found 
the conclusions of an active and observant mind, long 
directed to the important subject under consideration. 
The most momentous part of education is that which the 
child receives from its mother, during the years in which 
itis entirely confided to her care ; when the foundation is 
laid of its mental-and moral character, of its habits and 
thought, feeling and action, as well as of ite physical well 
being. To this Miss Martineau bas brought her accustom- 
ed shrewdness and practical good sense, evincing a 
thorough appreciation of her subject, and producing a 
work which should be in the hands of a.1 young mothers, 
and of many who are no longer young.” 


Shaw’s English Literature. 


OUTLINES OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By T. B. SHAW, B.A. 


Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum of St. Petersburgh. 
In one large royal 12mo. volume, of 450 pages. 

This work filis a oun long felt in this department of 
literature. Unlike the ordinary compendiums, which con- 
sist merely of extracts from promivent authors, chronolo- 

ically arranged, this ts in one compact volume a 

istory of the la: and literature of England, with 
critical sketches of the prominent authors and their works, 
the whole written in an agreeable and lively style, and 
displaying a complete knowledge of the subject. It thus 
forms a convenient manual for the man of general in- 
formation, presenting much curious and interesting matter 
only to be met with in a course of extensive reading. As 
a reading book for schools it will also be found valuable, 
as laying the foundation of an accurate and general know- 
ledge of English Literature. 


Bowman’s Practical Chemistry. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY, 
Including Analysis. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN. 
Demonstrator of Chemistry, King’s College. 
In one handsome volume, royal 12mo., of over 300 pages. 
With nearly One Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
One of the most complete manuals that has for a long 
time been given to the medical stucent. Every process, 
qualitative and quantitative, is indicated with clearness. 
and the muanipulatory details are nssisted by an extensive 
series of woodcuts — The Atheneum, December, 1848. 
This manual will prove a useful addition to the Chemi- 
cal Student's Library, as itexplains and renders simple to 
the beginner the various employed in analysis. 
We have read it with much pleasure, and can recommend 
it asa work containing much valuable information in a 
condensed form on chemical manipulation. The work is 
embeilished with very excellent wood engravings.— The 
Medical Times. 


Physiology for Students. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
For the Use of Students. 


By WM. SENHOUSE KIRKES, M_.D., 
Assisted by JAMES PAGET, 
Lecturer on Genera! Anatomy and Physiology in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. 

In one handsome vol. royal 12mo. of 550 pages. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


As a compendium of the great work of Miller, in small 
size and at a moderate price, this volume possesses unu- 
sual claims on the attention of the profession. Its princi- 
pal valae, however, lies in its presenting the student of 
physiology with a general resumé of the science within 
reasonable limits, embodying all the more important facts, 
deductions, and theories, and serving as an admiradie in- 
troduction tv the en works of Dunglison or Carpenter. 

A work much wanted, bringing modern physiology 
more within student’s grasp its predecessors.— 
Dublin Medical Press. f lor 
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252 Broapway, New You, 
NEW AND VALUABLE Boog 
ON CALIFORNIA. 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & Co. 
Will Publish in a few days, 


A TOUR OF DUTY IN CALIFORNIA, 


INCLUDING A DESCRIPTION OF THE 


GOLD REGION; 


With an Account of the Voyage around Cape Horn, and 
Sketches of the Pacific Coast. 


By JOSEPH WARREN REVERE, Lieut. U.s.N, 
Lately in Command of the Military District of Sonoma: 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, 


From original Sketches by the Author, and a Map of 
Bay and Region around San Francieco. "> 


1 volume 12mo, 


Likewise preparing for publication, 


BIBLE CARTOONS, 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND FAMILY, 
Designed by the eminent English Artist, 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 


This work will be issued in numbers, each number con- 
taining Four Plates, with illustrative Letterpress. 


IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS. 


C. 8. Francis & Co. have mde arrangements for the 
prompt execution, on the most favorable terms, of a}! Or- 
ders from the Trade. Public Institutions, Societies. C\ubs, 
or Private Individuais, for ENGLISH BOOKS AND PE. 
RIODICALS, either by the quantity or single copy. 


Orders forwarded by every Steamer. Catalogues of 
New Books published in London, and likewise Chexp Lists 
of Books may be had erartis, on application. f 10% 


BANGS, PLATT & CO’S _ 


FORTY-NINTH 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
The Stationery and Paper Sale 
On FRIDAY, the 23d March, and 


The Book Sale 
On TUESDAY, 27th March, 1849. 





TS announce the next,regular Taanr 
Satur, to be commenced at the above date. |t wil! be 
conducted under the same lations as the last one. 
Consigninents of BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEA- 
THER, &c., are respectfully solicited. 

Particulars for the printing should be furnished immedi- 
ately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 

The usual cash advances will be made on receipt of 
goods when required. 

BANGS, PLATT & CO. 
204 Broadway. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


The follow valuable STEREOTYPE PLATES 
among others will be sold at the above sale, viz :—Tup 
per’s Works; Boy of Mount Rhigi; Alcoti’s Works, 5 
vols, viz:—Young Woman's Guide, Young Husband, 
Young Mother, Young Wife, and Young Housekeeper ; 
House I live in; Baxter’s Call; Baxter's Saints’ Rest; 
Riches of Grace ; Opie on Lying; Fanny Newell; Ma. 
Hofland’s Tales, 6 vols; Sketches of Sermons ; Inunds 
tion, by Mrs. Gore; New Year’s Hay, by do; Snow Sion, 
by do; Cleaveland’s Voyages ; Life on the Ocean ; Ame 
rican Cruiser; &c., &c. Also, The British ee 
8vo. 





Per Ship “ Akbar.” 


CANTON CARVED IVORY 
CHESSMEN., 


10 Sets small size, 
“ larger “ 


For Sale a 
SAM’L 


f10tf 


t low 
HART & rd Importers of Stationery, 
160 Market street, Philadelphia, 2nd 
‘82 John street, N.Y: 
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Cliff street, New York, February, 1849. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 


HAVE READY FOR IMMEDIA 


VERY IMPORT 


TE ISSUE THE FOLLOWING 


ANT WORKS. 


ee ee ee ei 


L 
Rev. Baptist Noel’s New Work. 


1 volume, duodecimo. 
AN ESSAY ON THE UNION OF CHURCH & STATE. 
By THe Rev. BAPTIST W. NOEL. 

This work will doubtless excite strong interest, no less from the character and position 
of its author, than from its own intrinsic merits. It is a clear and forcible exposition of | 
the evils resulting from the alliance of Church and State, and the supremacy of the lat- | 
ter over the former; which are shown to be unscriptural and injurious in their practical | 

ffects, both upon churches and the clergy. The argument for the voluntary principle | 
i sustained with great ingenuity and force. Such was the eager demand for this work 
in England, that on the day publication the large edition of three thousand copies 
was immediately disposed of. . 


Hildreth’s History of the United States. 
In 3 volumes, octavo. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 

tlement of the country to the organization of the government under the 

regener Federal Constitution, &c. 

By JOSEPH HILDRETH, ESQ. 
The uct of over seven years unremitted literary toil, this important work will 
atin a compact and popular form, the first complete. detailed, consecutive history of 
the United States that has ever ared ; it will be unquestionably the best History of the 
United States yet completed. he records commence with the earliest accounts of the 
several settlements of the Union, and continue down to the formation of the Federal 
Constitution. The author's pursuits and studies have prepared him for the most faithful 
and skilful execution of his herculean task. The style is charac‘erized by great per- 
spicnity, force, and gracefulness ; the narrative is unencumbered. and the tone of the his- 
tory sound and scholarlike. it will supply a want in our historical literature, and cannot 
fail of being generally prized. 


Ii. 
Lamartine’s New Work. 
One volume, duodecimo. 
RAPHAEL ; or, Paces From THE Book or Lyre at Twenty. 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. 
Author of “ History of the Girondists,”* &c. 

An extraordinary book, the mere announcement of which has caused so much sen- 
sation in the literary salons of Paris and London, has been written some time since ; it 
is by eminent critics the chef d’ceuvre of the poet, and is supposed to be the 
history of his own early struggles. ®nd aspirations. The manuscript was not intended to 
be printed until after the death of the illustrious author, but the tempting offer of forty 
thousand francs for the copyright overruled the original determination of the writer. The 
book is written in admirable style, spirited, poetic, and glowing with the warmth of ac- 
tual life. 

IV. 
Miss Bremer’s New Novel. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Author of “ The Brothers and Sisters."’ “ The Neighbors,” “‘ The Home,” &c. 
Translated from the unpublished Swedish Original. 

Miss 6 ebeedite P caataceg wt of her class, the of 
ss Bremer possesses any other living writer r class, the power 
renlizing to the imagination every individual she introduces. The moral beauty and 
womanly purity which stesdily iliaminate ber narrative, must receive implicit admira- 

tion on all hands.— London Ezaminer. 

The works of our Swedish novelist are all delightful, pure, natural, and life-like. They 
have enchanted every one by the truth and beauty of the domestic life they paint.— 
Weekly Chronicle. 

Vv. 
*s New Work. 


Bulwer Lytton 
THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 
y SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Author = Harold,” © Rienzi,” *‘ Lucretia.” &c., &c. 

To the brilliant qual which recommend Sir E. Bulwer Lytton to the multitude of 
readers, he adds one  gealieys which must always endear him to men who feel an inte- 
rest in the destiny of their species. It is impossible to rise from any of his works 
without being more or less smitten by his bold views, his love of truth, and without feel- 
ing an elevation of purpose somewhat akin to hisown. There are in his works many 
admirable passages, evincing a higher aim than that of merely amusing his readers.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

“ The Caxtons” isa tale mobi gee LF ey gf and observation, with more than 
one lea( taken out of that world of individual life and refined reflection— Tristram 





Shandy. There is much of the same genial admixture of elements in these works.— 
Literary World. 


Vi. 
New Work by the author of “Omoo,” “ Typee,” 


MARDI: AND A VOYAGE THITHER. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Esq. 
Author of “ Omoo,” “ T " &e. 

Mr. Melville’s new uction will be fund fully to sustain the brilliant reputation of 
his previous works. Redolent of stirring interest,—glowing and picturesque in style, and 
powerfally dramatic in its construction, as a work of art, it will doubtless add fresh 
lustre to its author's name in the world of letters. The following pithy and charac- 
teristic address to the reader, forms the Preface to the work : 

“Not long ago, having published two narratives of voyages in the Pacific, which, in 
many quarters, were received with incredulity, the thought occurred to me, of indeed 
writing a romance of Polynesian adventure, and publishing it as such ; to see whether 
the fiction might not, possibly, be received for a verily : in some degree the reverse of my 
previous experience. 

“ This thought was the germ of others, which have resulted in Mardi.” 

VIL. 


Important New Work on Oregon and California, 


In two vols. with fine map and twelve engravings. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA IN 1848. 


By J. QUINN THORNTON, 
Late Judge of the Supreme Court of — Corresponding Member of the American 
nstitute, &r, 
WITH AN APPENDIX, 
Including recent information on the subject of the 
GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA. 
With other valuable matter of interest to the Emigrant, &c. 

This production will be deemed exceedingly opportune in its appearance, since it eon- 
tainsa great deal of very valuable matter, specifically adapted to the emigrant to San 
Francisco. It presents a more fully descriptive account of the country, its resources, 
natural history, geology, &c., than any other work yet before the public; while its 
narrative for the sufferings and perilous adventures of a party of emigrants to Califor- 
nia, in thrilling interest exceeds anything of the kind extant. In addition toan account 
of an eventful journey across the Continent to Oregon and thence by sea to the United 
States via California during the years 1846-7-8, the appendix to the work compretends a 
mass of valuable recent information respecting the California Gold mines, together with 
instructive hints to emigrants, &c. 


VIII. 
Rev. Charles Beecher’s New Work. 
THE INCARNATION, or Picturgs of the Viren and her Son. 


By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe. 

As its title indicates, this work consists of a series of pictures, eloquent, artistic, and 
benutiful as well as unique, in design, It is an attempt to supply in a connected form 
those passages and phases in the Saviour’s life which bave not been recorded in the 
Sacred Volume, and which must therefore be left mostly to conjecture. The mental con- 
flicts and struggles which agitnted the mind of Christ during his career on earth. are here 
most vividly depicted. The work bears evidence of much learning and frill, and abounds 
with descriptive pussages glowing with all the warmth and beauty characteristic of an 
Oriental imagination. The production cannot fail of awakening deep interest. 


Ix. 
Continuation of Mr. Macaulay’s History of England. 


In Octavo. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 
By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, ESQ. 
Votume Turrp. 

A work which it requires no seer to predict wil! be enshrined among the literary glo- 
ries of the age. The eloquent pen of Macaulay has never had a nobler theme, and has 
never worked with greater power.—Albany Express. 

This work is without doubt to form an epoch in the history of History —Essez 


= 
New Volumes of Mr. Jacob Abboti’s Cabinet Histories. 
HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
HISTORY OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


Each work embellished by a splendidly INluminated Title Page, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. 

A beautiful series of historical narratives, designed by the author for popular reading. 
The works are well adapted for this object, as leading events in history ure detailed in 
conformity with the ideas and conceptions of our times.— Baltimore Amer. 

We are much pleased with these historicdl] works of Mr. Abbott. They are attrac- 
tively written and published, and will tempt many youthful minds to their cheerful pe- 
rusal. They are weil prepared books, and should be sought after.—New York Observer. 


Recently Published. 


Eb MEN TARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
acing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, and its Application to 
Solids and Fluids. 
By Pror. AUGUSTUS W. SMITH. 
sheep, extra, $1 75; muslin, $1 50. 

This is an able elementary treatise on mechanics, filling a chasm believed to exist in 
core embodying all that modern attainments in the science have 
he nee author has, by adopting the analytic method of investigation, combined 

~ possible as well as furnished to the student some additional fa- 
cilities for a pleasant and profitable prosecution of this important branch of study. 


HISTORY OF HANNIBAL, THE CARTHAGINIAN. 
Embellished with an Iutionted Tile Pase and numerous Engravings. 
muslin gilt, 75 cents; muslin, 60 cents. 
and men, and events, with a graphic pen, and 


if he does y 
not give his ki 
hess soadera the keenest delight, neither does be weary them by & ver 








ROLAND CASHEL. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Author of “ Charles O'Malley,’ “St. Patrick’s Eve,” &c. &c. 
With Ilustrations by Patz. Part I. 25 cents. 
To be completed in Two Parts. 


The intense spirit and frolic of the author's sketches have made him one of the most 


successful writers of the day.—Literary Gaz. 


The author is pre-eminent for his mirth-moving powers, for his acute sense of the ri- 


diculous, for the 
Atheneum. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Votume Seconp. Muslin extra, $2 00. 


th of his humor, and for his power of dramatic writing — 


The second volume of Macaulay’s History shows no falling off from the first; on the 
contrary, in some respects jit strikes us as superior. The author seems to warm in his 
historieal harness. ‘To say that Macaulay writes with warmth, is no more than to say 
that he writes like an honest man, in view of a most nefarious train of events, which it 
is the duty of the historian to stigmatize. He has not neglected, in his researches, the 
main source of the steady light thrown on modern history in recent times, the despatches 


and state papers of foreign envoys.— Literary World. 
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A New and Complete History of Maryland. 
JOHN MURPHY, 


178 MARKET STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Has just Published in | vol. 8vo. embellished with six fine 
steel Engravings, Price in embossed cloth, $2, 
Library style, $2 50. 


A HISTORY OF MARYLAND 


From its Settlement in 1634, to the close of 
the year 1547. 


With an Account of its First Discovery, and the various 
Explorations of the Chesapeake Bay, anterior to 
its Settlement ; to which is added a 


copious APPENDIX, 
Containing the names of the Officers of the Old Maryland |" 
Line ; Lords Proprietary of the Province, and the 


Governors of Maryland, from its Settlement to the 
present time ; Chronologically arranged; the Senators 
of the State, in the Senate of the United States; to- 
gether with the Tables of the Population of the Coun- 
ties, at each Census, of the whole State, from its 
Foundation ; and a Chronological Table of the Principal 
Events in its History, for the use of Students. 


By JAMES MCSHERRY, Esa. 
OF THE FREDERICK BAR. 


Tilustrated with a beautifnl sketch of the Landing of the 
MARYLAND PILGRIMS, a Portrait of LORD BALTI- 
MORE, Portraits of CHARLES CARROLL, OTH®) H. 
WILLIAMS, JOHN EAGER HOWARD, and GEN. 
SMALLWOOD. 


From the numerous fiattering encomiams, already 
bestowed on this work, by some of the mo-t eminent lite- 
rary men in the State, and the Press, generally, so far as 
it has reached them, he begs to submit the following 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


No State in the Union better deserves the labors of the 
historian, whether we regard her early settlement, her 
liberal character, the partshe bore in the great revolution 
that made us a nation, or the t men 
born within her limits; and there is scarcely one of the 
original thirteen, about which so little trouble has been 
taken to collect authentic notices, Mr. McSherry cer- 
tainly deserves great credit from his fellow- citizens of that 
State for this contribution to their historical records. His 
style is modest and unpretending, and the narrative is uo- 
exceptionable in its sentiments. The work is gotup ina 
manner highly creditable to the publisher—the paper, 
typography and binding, being of the finest quality. —Vat. 

igencer. 


We are greatly pleased and attracted by the air of can- 
dor that pervades this work, and relieves it from the party 
or sectarian prejudices by which the writings of even the 
most honest historian are so often blemis The style 
is, usually, simple, direct, and graceful ; and the book, 
illustrated by various portraits of distinguished men, is 
published with a degree of elegance, that entitles it to 

ial commendation. 

We cordially solicit the attention of Marylanders, as 
well as of our historical friends abroad, to this valuable 
addition to American local history, and we would be glad 
to see it introduced into schools, where, we think, more 
aitention ought to be paid to the State and National His- 
tories, than is usually devoted to them.— Baltimore 
Patriot. 

The attention of the reader is steadily engaged, the in- 
tellectual capacity interested, and the principies of action 
peculiar to the characters of the men and herves of our 
gallant State, brought to the standard of an intelligent and 
practical judgment. We travel the ground frou the first 
imprint of the white man's foot upon our soil to the pre- 
sent day, with a refined satisfaction and just pride that our 
State bas so fair a picture of colonial excellence and suve- 
reign efficiency to commend her to the sisterhood of the 
Union, and to transmit to remotest posterity.— Balt. Sun. 


Just Published 


I mo. in fa . gilt edges, 25 : 
m OOM Daatlasbeben ge camel toot as 


ETIQUETTE AT WASHINGTON ; 


Together with the customs adopted by polite 
society in the other cities of the United States. 


“ Courts are unquestionably the seats of politeness and 
breeding.’’— Chesterfield. 





By A CITIZEN OF WASHINGTON, 


One of the boasts of our country is that no barrier is 
offered to personal advencement. This is not true in 
theory alone but in practice, and therefore it constantly 
occurs, that those who have spent their early lives in ac- 
quinng property find themselves placed in a position in 
society, new to them, and for which they are not at once 
prepared. It is the purpose of this little work to exhibit to 
such as these, as well as to a)! who are not familiar with 
them, the rules which regulnte society in the United 
States, and especially in Washington. 

£10 eow 2 





LUTHER'S WORKS. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 2 Barclay Street, 
ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


Has the pleasure to advise Theological Students and the 
Public, that the valuable Edition of 


Luther's Works in German, by O. von Gerlach, 
is now complete, in 24 vols. under the title, 


Luther’s Werke, 
Volistandige Auswahl seiner Haups- 
schrifien Herausgegeben von 
OTTO VON GERLACH, D.D. 

24 vols. paper cover, $7; in 12 vols. half binding, $10 75. 


SOLD SEPARATELY: 
Vol. 1—10, Reformatorische Schriften, 10 vols. bound in 5, 


$5 50. 

Vol. 11—16. Predigten, Ein vollstindiger Jahrgang, 6 vols. 
bound in 3, $3 25. 

Vol. 17—22. Erkidrungen der Heiligen Schrift, 6 vols. 
bound in 3, $3 25. 

Vol. 23—24. Katechetische Schriften, Lieder, Tiechreden 
und Briefe, 2 vols. bound in 1, $1 124. 


> This Edition is held in great esteem in Germany 
for its good selection, correctnese, and cheapness, and de- 
serves a place in the Libraries of all Students of The- 
ology. 


DE WETTE EXEGETISCHES HANDBUCH ZUM 
Nenen Testament. 3d vo!. Ist and 2d Part, containing : 
‘die Briefe des Petrus, Judas, and Jacobus, und Offénba- 
rung Johannis. The complete work, 5 vols. half calf, 
costs $10 75. 

Always on hand: 
Rosenmutller scholia in Vetus Test. 
Maurer Commenturius in V. T. 
Olschausen Commentar in N. T. 
Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. 

And a selection of Standard German Works in Theology 

and Philosophy. f3 


ETTERS OF DE QUINCY, THE ENGLASH OPI- 

UM EATER.—Published and for sale by JOHN 
PENINGTON, No. 10 South Pitth street. Letters to a 
Young Man whose education has been negiecied. By an 
English Opium Eater. 

Contents—Residence at a University; Lectures; Li- 
braries; Authorship; Solitude; Pure Literature; Mathe- 
matics ; Happiness from Intellectual Sources ; Coleridge 
and Leibnitz; Literary Performances connected with In- 





dependeat Eimployment; Domestic Life; Lite- 
rature the Sole Pursuit; Instraments of ; System of 
Study ; Didactic Poetry; Conduct of the Understanding ; 


Languages ; Literary Display ; Grecian Literature ; Pagan 
and Christian Literature; Latin Language; The Augus- 
tan and Siiver Ages; Modern Languages, French, Ger- 
man, Danish, &e.; Kantean Philosophy ; Transcendental- 
ism; Terminology of Kant, &c. 

Price in ps per 25 cents, in boards 30 cents. 

Just published and may be had upon application, a 
a of curious valuable books, with the — at- 
tached. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON SPREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

« large assortment of new and type, is pre- 

pured to execute printing of every description in the best 
terms. 





printed with accuracy and 
at a distance, and 





Brocklesby’s Meteorology. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY ; 
WITH 
Questions for Examination. 
Designed for Schools and Academies. 


By JOHN BROCKELSBY, A.M., 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural in 
Trinity College, Hartford. acai 
ant published by 





PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 


WORLD. 


a 








[Feb. 10, 





ITTEL.L'S LIVING AGR—No. 248.—12) cents l 
The Arctic Expeditions, Fraser's Magazine. 9. \\,. 
and, Spectator. 3. Account of the 
4 : od and Re. 
Specta . le e 
Man, Examiner. 6. Character of Charlies {1., 7 -~ 
aulay. 7. The American Panorsma, Ezaminer. 8. Hie.. 
Naval Applicstion of, Tait's Magazine 9. ‘Ihe Dodo and 
its Kindred, Blackwood's Magazine. 10 Lord Melbourne 
Examiner. 11. American President's Message, Times. ' 
Published once a week, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LI'TTELL & CO., 
Corner Tremont and Bromfield streets, 


Boston, 


BY COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
New York Trade Sale 


oF 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYprE 
PLATES, BINDERS’ MATERIALS, 
PAPER, &c. 
MARCH 26, 1849. 


f10 It 





| soliciting the attention of the Trade to this importan, 
~ sale, the undersigned beg to rene v the expression of 
their thanks for the liberal support they have hitherto re- 
ceived; manifesting, as it does, such entire approbation of 
the mode adopted in conducting their sales, that the sane 
regulations us governed the last whl be observed in this, so 
far as to allow contributors to offer such quantities xs the 
demands of the Trade require, reserving the right to with 
draw such part of any item as, after first lots are sold, may 
be incompatible with their interest to dispose of. jt 
should, however, be clearly understood, that first ois 





must, in all cases, be sould without reserve: «nd that 
nothing should be pr ted for sale not ready at the tine 
for delivery. 


It is, also, proposed to offer the whole sale on a credit of 
iz months 


siz . irrespective of the amounts purchased from 
any “ one invoice.” ' 


The commission for selling and guarantee will be five per 
cent.; and all accounts will be closed within thirty days 
after the sale, or the final receipt of goods. 


Among other valuable Sterectype Plates, the fol- 
offered : . 


Lr 
owing will be 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. One 


vol. royal 8vo. 1303 

The Historical Works oft William Robertson, in one vol. 
roynl 8vo. 1225 vp. 

The Works of the Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., in 10 
vols. 8ve. About 600 tysee to a volume. 

Henry's Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. About 1500 pp. 
royal &vo 

Travels of Marco Polo. 6 vols. 18mo. 

Moral Library for the Young. 5 vols. 18mo. 

The Book of the Seasons. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Social Sports, or Holiday Amusements, 1 vol. 18mo. 


Consignments are requested, on which the usual ad- 
vances will be made when required. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 


N.B. C., K. & H. devote particular attention to the sie 
of Public and Private Libraries, and everything connected 
with Literature and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are 
constantly held at their sales-room, where the facilities for 
the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary pro- 
perty are unsurpassed. 


Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business s2- 
sons. 


Liberal cash advances made on ments of Books, 
Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., intended for ev'0- 
ing and private sales. fait 


Just Published. 
WATTS ON THE MIND. 


A COMPLETE EDITION. 
TWO PARTS IN ONE. 
Bound in Muslin. Trade price 45 cts. 


The Improvement of the Mind. 


By ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 


“ Whoever has the care of instructing others, may 
charged with deficiency in his duty, if this book is not! 
commended.”—Dr. Johnson. 

The general reputation of this work makes it only »* 
cessary to announce its appearance by the Publishers. 


A NEW WORK ON OPTICS. 
By Prof. J. W. JACKSON. 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosop's 
in Union e. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
51 John Street, New Yoru 
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No. 106.] 
BANGS, PLATT & CO., 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 

BOHN'S STANDARD AND ANTIQUARIAN LI- 
BRARIES. New volumes recently received. 
CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS ; 
Contemporary Narratives of the Crusade of Richard 

ye Lion, y Richard of Devices and Geoffrey de 


: and of the Crusade of Saint Louis, by Lord 
reap Srneetok with Notes and Ilustrations. 


AVELS IN PALFSTINE ; 
By Mle ahs of Arentf, Willibsid, Bernard 
Leowulf, Sigard, Benjamin of ‘Tudela, Sir Johu Mande- 
ville, De La Brocquiére, and Maundtell, edited with 
Notes by Thomas Wright, F.8.A., &c. 
NDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPADIA 
of Bi Constitational, Stuti-tical, and Forensic 
Knowledge. Forming a work of universal reference on 
sutjects of Civil Administration, Politics! Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Socie) Relations, 
Vol. L. (to be completed in 4 vols ) 


‘ ISTORY OF GERMANY. 

From Peay te -or'e Roe to the Present Time. Transisted 
from the fourth German edition by Mr. George 
Horrocks. 

Volume I. (to be completed in three volumes). 
URKS OF JOHN MILTON. With Preface, 

ey Remarks and Notes, by J. A. St. John, 2 
volumes. 

For sale with the previous volumes of the Series, by 
BANGS, PLATT & CO., 
jot 204 Broadway. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, T8* VER & RENNIE. 


86 Broadway, N Y. 
a9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER,.- 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 

79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 

UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stuck, suitable fur the approaching 
Holidays, embracing . 











BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illas- 
trated with plain and colored engravings. 


It. 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
a ca youth ; a large assortment, and taste- 
y 3 


in Se 
STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, inclading the 


works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 


Iv. 
LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 


the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully 1's ? 


Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
d2 tf ’ - 411 Broadway. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
WORKS OF ART 


Williams & Stevens, 


No, 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 





Importers and Dealers in English, French, and | ¥it® 


appearance in Europe. ‘The 


mushy E 
i 
Binae ‘_— of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 


&ec., dhe Mngiich ; end Delaseche, 
Peschant deem, Orem, be, tmowe te 
variety, constantly on hand. ae phe 
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** The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by its 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into a!] the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania No other Arithmetic has ever been 
received with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 
a time. 

In confidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 


I.—It embraces the ony system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 
adopted. 


Il.—It contains a greater number of onicina features and improved methods of operation, 
than any other arithmetic. 


_ I{L.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in addition to the matter usually given. 


1V.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the simplest 
treatise adapted to the use of schools. 


_V.—It dispenses with moRE THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works. 


VI.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 
VII,—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 


VIiI.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 


1X.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of all difficulty. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 


A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
School at W. Newton 


The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam- 
bridge High School. 

It is superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted.—W. Wheeler, Wm E Starr, Geo. P. Fisher, 
Teachers of Worcester High Schvol. 

In every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 
Principals of Salem High Schools. 

One of the best school books | have ever seen —4. T. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 

The peculixrities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do ezist, and ure decided improvements.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C. L. Baker, Principals of Worcester Gran.mar Schools 

Decidedly superior, in niany points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.— Warren Lazelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; for eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 

{t appears to me to exhibit an unusual degree of conci.enuess und aceuracy in the statement of principles. and to 
—— a systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 

niversity. 

t know of none among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal.—Josiah Clark, 
Preceptor of Leicester Academy. ; 

A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqu4litied approbation. 

Copies will be furnished for examination, to Teachers and School Committees, gratuitously. 

‘The work may be obtained from the publishers, A. HutTCHINsON & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornbill, Boston; Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling. Seymour & Co., Rochester, N. ¥.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, KR. L. ; 
J. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Urinh Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, ‘Tennessee ; 
and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 

A. HUTCHINSON & CO. 
d2tf 


In every 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. Recently Published, or in Press. 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 


Teachers and Students to the following List of Books - 


adapted to their wants :— A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 


Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 


or 
suited to all the wants of the Student j 8 ,] 
ANTHONS ABRIDGMENT OF asswontu's Charlotte Elizabeth’s Works ; 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger) 
Lexicons, and bricl only in the Quotations and Refer: | Embracing rae oy yer *s oo the Close of 
ences, on account of size aud price: particularly suited to! eo ae 
nuers, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. | This edition of one of the most popular of modern 


: oe ytd Re A, ae a | Writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete ‘he price, is not excelied by anything in the market. 


edition of this Author. Published in this country. Two volumes octavo, beautifully Llustrated with 
LEVERET'S NEW LATIN TUTOR. Senet, Baéuavines. 


ait dorace omalaied lusrally inte Eogiich-Prose,, HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 


works of Horace, translated hooey pe Ege roe, 
ee a are een a Lae | With an Introduction, 
By JOEL HAWES, DD. 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 
j By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 
York, having furnished his Srereoryre Founpry COUNT RAYMOND, 
fur executing orders in every branch of his’ 
His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at shori 
notice and for executing enemas Works, and By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
With Ulustrations. 
terms. By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 
of work will at all times be furnished, and M. W. DODD 











Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan-| 
guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
— : Or, Patriot's Fireside. 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
TCHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
business, solicits 2 continuance of the liberal patronage he And the Crusade against ‘the Alligenses under 
has heretofore received. Pope Clement 111. 
Worxs in powered Lasevuacks, with Ry aj Mose 
: beti , be surpassed by those of an 
Smiter citablichwent inthe country. * HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable! 
references respectabi blishers in the 
United = a oe ican — n25 tf Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall 
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N.B. Putnam's new List 
on application. 


QG- By th recent postal treaty Periodicals can be sent from England in the Steamer’s mail bags, direct to the subscriber. 


the regular and prompt receipt of each number. 


New Books Per Steamer Canada. 


Minerals and their Uses, in a Series of Letters to a 
maar J. R. Jackson, F.R.8. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth 


he Danger of Superficial Knowledge, by J. D. Forbes, 


F.R.S., &e. 1 vol., 56 cents. 
Demonstrations of nwa fr A G.C. Ellis. $3 75. 
. Martineau. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Household Education, by 
$i 75. 

An daquiry’ into the Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land upon Absolu by Rev. W. Maskell, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo., $3 50. 

Cancerous and Cancroid Growths, by J. H. Bennett, 
MD.F.RS.E. $3 2. 
Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic, including 


Dalmatia, Croatia, and the Southern Provinces of the Austrian Ewpire, by A. A. Paton. 
ln 2 vols. 8vo., with illustrations, $9 


Book of English Epithets, Literal and Figurative, with 
Elementary Remarks and Minute References to abundant Authon by J. Jernyn. 1 


vol. Royal 8vo., $2 25. ane 
“ A Sketch of the Origin and Progress of Steam Navi- 
gation, from Authentic Documents. hy B. Woodcroft. ith Illustrations. 1 vol., $3. 
Atlas to Alison’s History of Europe—containing 95 
Maps and Pians, beautifully engraved and colored. Ob. 4to. $15. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


[Feb. 10, 


PUTNAM’S NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
of Foreign Periodicals, British, French, and German, with prices, may be had grati 


This will facilitate 


Millman’s Splendid Edition of Horace.—The Works of 
Horace in Latin, illustrated chiefly from Remains of Ancient Art. With Life, by Rev, 
H. H. Mrtuman. Octavo {a beautiful volume}, $11. ’ 
ow snyard’s Ancient Nineveh and its Remains. 2 yols. 

-B. The great volume of Illustrations to Nineveh will be received shorty. 





French Importations—No. 4. 
Borgni’s Traité Complet de Mecanique appliquée aux 
Ex 


ARTS. t Exposition Method des Theories et des périences les 
ony utiles EG diriger le choix, I'Invention, la construction et lemplvi des toutes 
espéces de Machines. 10 vol. in 4to. avec 249 planch Li en veau, $75. 


Lacroix.—Les Mystéres de la Russie. Tableau Poli. 
tique et Moral de |'Empire Russie. R,8vo. illustrated, $425. Paris. 

Arnould.—Les Jésuites depuis leur Origine jusqu’a nos 
Jours. Histoire, Mears, Mystéres. Iilustrée par Johannot, David, etc. 2 vois. RB. 8yo, 


$5 50. frit os * 
Valery.—Correspondance inédite de Mabillon et Mont. 
pag avec L’Italie—faits sur |’ Histoire religieuse et litteraire du 17e. — 3 vols, 
vo. ‘aris, 1847, 


50. 
Thiers.—Sur la Proprieté. 8vo. $1. — Paris, 1848. 











G. P. Putnam’s New Publications, 


Irving’s Columbus and Companions, 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


To which are Added, Tnosz or His Companions. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 





halfcalf. $6 00. 








os hf. mor. gt. tops. $6 75. 
« full calf gilt. $7 50. 
“One of the most fascinating and intensely books in the whole compass 
of ish literature.” 
“it all the interest conferred by the truth of , and at the same time the 


varied excitement of a well written romance.”"— Western inet. 
N.B. New Editions of Baacesripves Hatt, ! vol. (next week); 
Tue Sxetrca Boox, 7th thonsand (now ready) ; 
Kwicxersocker’s New York, | vol. (next week). 
The nett volume will be TALES OF A TRAVELLER, complete in one vol. 


Louis N apoleon Bonaparte. 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 


Biographical and Personal Sketches; including a Visit to the Prince at the 
: Prison of —" 


By HENRY WIKOFF, Esa. 
12mo. paper, 37} cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


I. 
Pictures and Painters ; 
THE MODERN PAINTERS AND THE OLD MASTERS: 
A Series of Essays on Art. 12mo. 50 cts. cloth, 


this week. 
Books PuBpLISHED FOR THE AUTHORs. 


Mr. Barkydt’s Political Economy, 
Exchanges and Social Remedies ; 


ITH A CONSIDERATION OF TAXATION. 
a fb Spe ape ppt Mb AR pe of “ Rage oe 8 —- nae 
* great economy are in a com) ve and liberal 
dina cllteealae deaaaene science are presented in a brief space, and are 
on oo van ot exigencies. The 

cost of protection, “government, conwur 

adly have extracted, because of their truth, because 
powerfully enforce doctrines that have for years been ad- 


Industrial 
w 


Rev. Ralph Hoyt’s Sketches of Life and Landscape. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents; gilt extra, $1 25. 


Phantasia, . . other Poems. 


By Mrs. JAMES HALL. With Illustrations on Steel. 
Handsomely printed, 8vo. cl. $1 50; gilt ext. $2. 


Legends of Montauk. 


By J. A. AY 8vo. cloth, 88 cents; gilt extra, $1 25. 


The Child of the Sea. 


By Mrs. 8. ANNA LEWIS. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents; gilt extra, $1 25. 








New Editions are issued this 
I. The Fable for Critics. By a Wonderful Quiz. 


3¢ thousand—with a New Preface. 12mo. bds. 50 cts. ; cloth, 63 cts. 


Il. The First of the Knickerbockers. 


By P. HAMILTON MYERS, Esq. Author of the “ Young Patroon.” 
2d edition. 12mo. paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


Ill. The Salamander. 


Dedicated to J. FENIMORE COOPER. By MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 
With Iilustrations by Darley. 12mo. cl. 75 cts. ; gilt extra, with illuminated title, 
Second Edition 


IV. Bayard Taylor's Ballads and Poems. 


Second Edition. With Portrait. 12mo. 75 cts. ; or gilt extra, $1 25. 


V. The Vicar of Wakefield. 


A neat and elegant edition. 12mo. cloth, 50 cts. ; or, with Mulready’s illustrations, 


gilt extra, $1. 


week of the following, viz. — 
VI. Fairfax’s Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 


Complete in one vol. cloth, $1 25; gilt extra, $1 75. 


VII. Prose and Verse. By Thomas Hood. 


Complete in 1 vol. cloth, $1; gilt extra, $1 50. 


VIII. Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 


Conspiete in one vol. cloth, $1; gilt extra, $) 50. 


IX. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By J. RUSSELL LOWELL. Second edition, 12mo. 25 cts. 


X. The Biglow Papers. [By Lowell.] 





12mo, 75 cts. cloth. - 
My ual casas. eon son 








